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W ITH the advent* «£ mit^upimer the 
necessity fpr.dressinakmgand general 
sewing is, at least on the wane, if 
not entirely over and-one feels more at lib¬ 
erty to indulge one’s taste for embmidery 
and fancy work of all kinds/ ~ The days^re 
apt to be ipo warm to warrant the purchase 
of elaborate designs that entail fine close 
work but'a piece that works up rapidlyand 
will not suffer by being used as “pick up” 
work is a source of pleasure both in the mak¬ 
ing and when completed. 

The four sofa pillows which-are illustrat¬ 
ed on this - page will come undemhe above 
definition and any one of these would be wel¬ 
comed as a Christmas or birthday gift should 
it not be needed in one’s own home. 

An effort has been made to keep the style 
of design, stitchery, background material 
and working floss absolutely different and 
distinct in each of the pillows shown; mother 
words, to make them so varied that practi¬ 
cally all tastes w’ill be satisfied and one may 
have a pillow 7 for every room in the house. 


No. 1236. Tinted pillow top on aberdeen crash, 30c. 
• Tinted pillow with glossilla to outline, 53c; or given lor 
3 subscriptions to To-Day’s Magazine. 


pillow’ 22 inches square, the design being 
stencilled on an attractive tan. material 
known as “art cloth.” - If desired, the roses, 
stems and leaves majr be merely’outlined, 
thus saving much - time and labor, but the 
effect of the completed pillow will not be as 
rich as w’hen the design is carried out 
in solid embroidery. In any case the 
dots forming the centers of the roses 
should either be padded and worked 
solid of covered- with close French 
knots. 

When one is not an expert in satin 
stitch embroidery, it is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to keep the edges smooth and even; 
one way of covering up these rough 
edges is to outline the entire design 
after it is completed with black floss, 
and frequently this outline improves 
and adds new charm to the w’ork. 

While the flow’ers and stems may 
be worked solid, the leaves will be 
much more attractive if done in long 
and short darning, this stitch having a 
lighter and more graceful effect than 
flat, solid embroidery. 

The second pillow, also 22 inches 
square,'shows a most attractive poppy 


- No. 1 1235. Stencilled pillow top on art cloth, 25c. 
Tinted pillow with glossilla to outline, 50c; or given for 2 
subscriptions to To-Day’s Magazine. 


design, bunches of the graceful blossoms 
seeming to grow’ carelessly over a" lattice 
effect carried out in punch w’ork. 

Long and short stitch will be the most 
effective stitch to use in developing this de¬ 
sign, working the flowers in several shades 
of scarlet and pink, making the seed cup a 
light green and the stamens black. 

The punched w ork may be done w’ith tan 
linen thread or one of the medium, or light 
shades of green used -for the leaves may be 
used. If for one reason or another, the 
punched yvork is not desired, the dotted por-. 
tipn may be covered with rows of coarse . 
darning taking the stitches up on the needle 
between the dots, so that the latter w ill be 
covered by the floss. 

For the past few’ years much has been 
done in an.-endeavor to stimulate intd^st in 
colored embroideries, but while mank styles 
of designs for pillow scarfs and fipween- 
- meal centerpieces done in color have been 
accepted, the all-white centerpiece' is still 
preferred for use on the dinner table. 

A type of design know’n as “millt jlcurs ” 
(thousand flowers) was introduced a year or 
more ago and its popularity shows no sign 
of wanir.'-. The stitchery is simplicity 
itself, the charm of the finished work lying 
in the design and the artistic combination 
of colors. 


“Mille fleurs*' desjgns onsist of groups 
or bunches of small,Tnanv petaled flowers 
* interspersed vCitfi feathery leaves and ar¬ 
ranged in wreaths, ovals or conventional 
figures. The flowers may be worked in 
several shades of one color, but a quaint, 
old-fashioned effect is obtained when pink, 
blue, lavender, red and yell iw are combined, 
using one or two tones o"’ each color, pre¬ 
ferably the dull, faded shades. Single 
stitches, taken from base to tip, cover each 
of the lines which serve as flowers or leaf 
petal and groups of French knots done with 
either black or dark green floss, should 
cover the flower centers. 

Design No. 1237 show’n in the third illu¬ 
stration will be found to work up rapidly 
and effectively, the tan huckaback crash on 
which it is stamped forming a pleasing back¬ 
ground for the soft, vari-colored flowers. 

The fourth illustration shows a charming 
lingerie pillow, No. 1238. It is oblong in 
shape, measuring 12x18 inches and may be 
used equally well in a baby’s carriage or 
crib as in a dainty boudoir. The design 


No. 1237. Pillow top stamped on huckaback crash. 
25c,. Stamped pillow with glossilla to outline, 50c; or given 
for ^subscriptions to To-Day’s Magazine. 

as pictured is.carried out entirely in satin- 
stitch but a lighter and more airy effect will 
be gained if the dots and flower centers are 
eyeleted. 

In working the scallops, do not attempt 
to pad them before beginning to buttonhole; 
instead, cover the outer edge with a 
run outline worked with the same cot¬ 
ton as is to be used for the buttonhol¬ 
ing. This outline serves to strengthen 
the edges and prevents tearing in 
laundering .. 


Here is a good way to pad scallops: 
Stitch them several times with heavy 
thread, making the rows of stitching 
between the double stamped lines of 
the scallop. This is quickly done on 
the machine, and there is no raveling 
after the work is finished. Launder 
delicate pieces of embroider before cut 
ting; the scallops retain their shape 
better. 


No. 1238. Baby pillow, size 12x18 in. Stamped pillow on 
Irish linen, including back, 30c. Pattern and material for working, 
45c; of given for 2 subscriptions to To-Day’s Magazine. 


Send all orders to TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, PATTERN DEPT., CANTON, 0. Be sure to give number of design 
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SHOP TALK 


W HEN the postman blows his whistle and you go out to 
get the mail with your To-Day’s Magazine lying plump 
and round on the top of the pile, I wonder if you ever 
stop and think of the processes of growth of a magazine ? Of 
how it all develops into the full-grown, proud and printed paper 
from a lot of little ideas, eager and clamoring to grow up into 
articles and stories for your perusal ? 

It is interesting to us to know all the young ideas before 
they reach the dignity of maturity, but it is equally interesting 
to know whether or not they make friends with you readers 
when they come to you in fully developed printed form. 
We are having lots of letters from you these days, telling us 
what you think of the material published in the magazine and 
you have no idea what an inspiration it is to press on. We do 
not have time to answer them all, nor space to print them, but 
we appreciate them just the same. And remember, we accept 
protests as well as praise ! 

Not long ago we had in the magazine an article on 
“The Housewives Uprising,” by Mabel Potter Daggett, telling 
cf the rebellion of the housewives of the country against the 
high cost of living. Mrs. Julian Heath, president of the House¬ 
wives League, has had so many letters of inquiry from readers 
cf To-Day’s as a result of that article that we have asked her 
to write something for the next issue telling more about the 
work of the League and its aims and how you can become a 
member and t 1 ugh the League bring about better conditions 
in your community. This is not a local movement, this House¬ 
wives League, but one that is sweeping the country in a great 
wave. It touches so vitally the every-day, bread-and-butter 
problem of all of us that it cannot fail to be of general interest. 

In the next number we will begin a series of little essays 
by Mrs. Reina Melcher Marquis. They will not take the 
place of Mrs. Sangster’s talks, because we feel she has a dis¬ 
tinct and hallowed comer in your memory, but we feel sure 
this writer will make a place for herself with you. They are 
happy, homey little talks from one woman to another and we 
believe will help you on your way. 


CUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50 cents a year for twenty 
^ four issues, payable in advance. In clubs of four, 
35 cent s a year. Single copies, 5 cents. Canton, O. 
Canadian or foreign subscriptions, 98 cents a year, no 
reduction for clubs. 

MONEY may be sent by Post Office Money Order, 
Registered Mail, New York Draft, Express Money 
Order or Check. When the amount is less than $1.00, 
we will accept clean postage stamps of one or two 
cent denominations. 

MISSING NUMBERS. Should you by accident 
miss any number of the magazine, we will supply it 
if requested to do so. 


THE publishers of To-Day’s Magazine use 
1 every reasonable effort to see that only 
advertisements of reliable concerns appear 
in its columns. While we cannot undertake 
to adjust mere differences between the ad¬ 
vertisers and their customers, yet we will 
make good in Dollars and Cents, the actual loss 
any subscriber sustains by being defrauded 
through advertisements in To-Day’s Maga¬ 
zine when the subscriber shall have mentioned 
To Day’s Magazine in answering the ad¬ 
vertisement, and when complaint is made 
within thirty days of the publication of the 
number containing the advertisement. 


(CAUTION—CHANGE OF ADDRESS. We will 
^ change the address of subscribers as often as re¬ 
quested, but in ordering a change, the old address as well 
as the new must be given before the change can be made. 

RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS —Watch for Re¬ 
newal Subscription Blank which will be placed in 
your magazine when your subscription expires. By 
using this blank promptly you will avoid missing any 
issues of To-Day’s Magazine. 

Address all communications, and make all remit¬ 
tances payable to 

The Canton Magazine Company, Canton, C. 
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Robert’s Observation 

The family was at the dinner-table one 
evening, when a man, a friend, dropped 
in. He had been moving and his ap¬ 
pearance w r as not of the neatest. He 
excused himself for looking as he did, 
and then, turning to the youngest of the 
family, a boy of five, said: 

“I look just like a tramp, dont I, 
Robert ?” 

“Yes,” promptly answered the young¬ 
ster. 

The mother, trying to set matters 
aright, said: 

“Why, Robert doesn’t know what a 
tramp is.” . 

“Yes, I do,” the little fellow cried out. 
“I seen one on a movin’ picture once. 
He stole a pie off the window-sill.” 

Hh 

The Kindred Touch 

Little Howard expressed a world¬ 
wide sentiment the other day, subsequent 
to the hanging of his mother’s prize yel¬ 
low leghorn. 

“Howard,” his mother said, shaking 
her finger prophetically, “did you hang 
my yellow pullet in the coal-shed?” 

Howard kicked a small sandaled^ foot 
against the portico steps. “Ma, he 
said, looking down, “I don’t want to 
talk.” 

Stung 

Little Harold wanted a bicycle. So 
his mother told him to pray for one, 
which he did faithfully every night. In 
the meantime, both parents consulted 
and came to the conclusion that their 
son was too small to have a bicycle. 

They bought him a velocipede instead. 
After the little fellow had retired they 
placed it beside his bed, and the next 
morning they watched developments 
from the hallway, through the half- 
opened door. 

Harold rose and sat upon the edge 
of the bed, his eyes directed to the 
velocipede. And in a voice of thorough 
disgust, he said: 

“Oh, God, don’t you know the differ¬ 
ence between a velocipede and a bi¬ 
cycle ?” 


Chuckles 


Last Resource 

A little fellow of seven was losing 
his baby teeth when one day in despair 
he came to his mother and said, 
“Mother, if my teeth don’t quit coming 
out, I’ll have to get some of these you 
just slide in.” 

+ 

Specialization 

Mrs. Sutton advertised for a woman 
to do general housework, and in answer 
a colored girl called, announcing that 
she had come for the position. 

“Are you a good cook?” asked Mrs. 
Sutton. 

“No, indeed, I don’t cook,” was the 
reply. 

“Are you a good laundress?” 

“I wouldn’t do washin’ and ironin’; 
it’s too hard on the hands.” 

“Can you sweep?” asked Mrs. Sutton. 

“No,” was the positive answer. “I’m 
not strong enough.” 

“Well,” said the lady of the house, 
quite exasperated, “may I ask what you 
can do?” 

“I dusts,” came the placid reply.— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 

+ 

Precious Attributes 

“Why are diamonds so highly valued?” 

“I suppose,” replied Mr. Growcher, 
“it’s because they are made of carbon, 
which is the equivalent of coal, and at 
the same time look like ice.” 


The Poor Dear 

Regular Customer—“I shall want a 
large quantity of flowers from you next 
week, for my daughter’s coming out. ’ 

Flower Woman—“Yes, mum. You 
shall ’ave the very best for ’er, pore dear. 
Wot were she put in for?”— Punch. 

* 

Fighting Blood 

Two'men who really did not want to 
fight, but who had got the idea that it 
would be disgraceful not to do so, fell 
to blows. Friends rushed in and held 
each contestant firmly. 

Warrior Number One, seeing the^ ex¬ 
tremely violent efforts of Warrior Num¬ 
ber Two to break away, cried out: 

“More of you men hold Swanson! 
One man can hold me!”— Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

•i* 

Real Excitement 

Husband (cheerily)—“Well, love, have 
you had'a pleasant day?” 

Wife—“Oh, splendid! After I dressed 
the children and got them off, washed 
the dishes and made some pies, cleared 
away the luncheon table and answered 
some letters, I still had time enough left 
to darn my stockings.” 

+ 

A Difference in Terms 

A negro maid who overheard the mas¬ 
ter of the house reading aloud from the 
paper an account of the Titanic caught 
the name John Jacob Astor. Later she 
said to the mistress, 

“Well, who’s dat Disaster I heard yo’ 
speakin’ about yesterday?” 

+ 

Surprised 

Grandpa—“I hate to see you cry but 
you know I can’t let you do just as you 
please.” 

Miriam—“O Grandpa! I didn’t think 
you could be so obstinate!”— Puck. 

+ 

“If you don’t stop nagging me, Emily, 
I shall shoot myself this very minute.” 

“Yes, that’s just like you, when you 
know how nervous I am when I hear a 
shot.” 


Image of George 

In Paducah, Kentucky, a statue of the 
Indian chief, Paduke, after whom the 
city was named, was being unveiled, 
when two negroes were heard talking. 

“It sho do look lak him,” declared 
one. 

“Look lak who?” asked the other. 

“Gawge Washington, of co’se.” 

+ 

No Mistake 

Hilma was always glad to say her 
prayers, but she wanted to be sure that 
she was heard in the heavens above as 
well as on the earth beneath. 

One night, after the usual “Amen,” 
she dropped her head upon her pillow 
and closed her eyes. After a moment 
she lifted her hand and, waving it aloft, 
said, “Oh, Lord, this prayer comes 
from 203 Selden Avenue.”— Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


The Way of It 

Mrs. Grogan—“Oi hear Kelly was in 
an automobeel accident.” 

Mrs. Dooley—“Yis. Little Timmy 
Riley across th’ way threw a brick at 
wan, and it landed on Kelly’s face.” 

•F 

No Risk 

Patient—“I wish to consult you with 
regard to my utter loss of memory.” 

Doctor—“Ah, yes ! Why—er—in cases 
of this nature, I always require my fee 
in advance.”— Christian Intelligencer . 

+ 

Questionable Reward 

Mother—“The teacher complains you 
have not had a correct lesson for a 
month; why is it?” 

Son—“She always kisses me when I 
get them right.” 


Quite a Difference 

Della, after a rain, begged to go out¬ 
side to play. 

“You may go,” said her mother, “if 
you will stay on the walk, and not make 
mud-pies.” 

It was not long before Della w r as lean¬ 
ing suspiciously far over the walk. 

“I thought you promised not to make 
mud-pies,” mother called. 

“I’m not, mamma,” replied Della. 
“I’m making doughnuts.” 

+ 

Question of Authority 

Two men were hotly discussing the 
merits of a book. Finally one of them, 
himself an author, said to the other: 
“No, John, you can’t appreciate it. You 
never wrote a book yourself.” 

“No,” retorted John, “and I never laid 
an egg, but I’m a better judge of an 
omelet than any hen in the State.” 











W E hear a good deal more about women nowadays 
than we do about men. In fact someone has said 
that men are going out of fashion. “The woman's 
era,” “Women are coming into their own,” “Equal pay for 
women,” “Equal rights for women,” these are phrases that 
are on the tongues of every platform orator, that drip freely 
and eloquently from the pens of every writer and are heard in 
daily conversation wherever two or three are gathered together. 
A great Swedish woman philosopher who has gone into the 
feminist movement, down to the very roots, says that the 
nineteenth century was the century of the woman, and that 
the twentieth century is to be the century of the child. 

Will the twenty-first century, we 

wonder, be the century of the man? Or has he had his 
innings for so many centuries that he will not have a 
century all his very own? It isn't often that men are 
considered in a woman’s magazine at all, except in their 
relationship to women, but here and now I want to propose 
a prolonged cheer for the husbands. (I say husbands 
rather than men, because bachelors, of course, are only in¬ 
teresting in the light of their possibilities as husbands.) 

Yesterday I read in the paper an interview with Mrs. 
May Arkwright Hutton, of Spokane, Washington, one of 
the two women delegates at the Baltimore convention. She 
had a good deal to say about politics, but she was woman 
enough not to be able to refrain from saying something 
about her husband. “He is the grandest man in the world” 
said Mrs. Hutton. “He is the boss of the family. I would 
have made no progress with the movement (meaning wom¬ 
an suffrage) if he had not permitted me to become identified 
with it. All he said at the beginning was this: ‘Spend any 
amount of money within reason in furthering the cause of 
woman suffrage.' ” I could imagine what awfully good 
times those two have together, each helping the other in 
the work that concerns him and her vitally and there are so 
many husbands of the same generous type. 

I KNOW A DOZEN OR MORE HUSBANDS IN MY 
own circle of acquaintance who willingly and adoringly yield 
the center of the stage of their common lives to the wife, a 
state that would be absoulutely impossible in any other 
country in the world but America. We live in an atmos¬ 
phere where the virtues and attributes of women are cease¬ 
lessly sung. Sometimes when I have glanced about me 
at the husbands and wives I think that some of the 
women are getting just a little bit more than their share of 
praise and the men not all of theirs. 

Go over in your mind the husbands and wives that 
you know and think how many of the wives fail in their 


half of the great partnership and how many of the men fail 
in theirs. Does not the tally even up pretty well? 

I HAVE IN MIND A COUPLE THAT IS 
typical. The wife has all the social gifts of the family, she 
chatters gayly and brightly of the latest books, of the new¬ 
est superficial philosophies, and cultivates the friends for the 
family, she has the good clothes, she determines whether 
they shall go to social affairs. The husband, who is quiet, 
a thinker, and a real power in his business world, accepts 
the friends that the wife brings into the home, does with¬ 
out clothes and indulgences so that his wife may shine. 
The house is ordered according to the wife's convenience, 
not according to his. There are no children in the home, 
because the wife still feels they cannot afford them—and in¬ 
dulge in the things that she wishes. In the home when 
there are guests the husband is silent, perfectly content to be 
in the background while his wife accepts all the homage. 

The man accepts the crumbs that are 

thrown to him, going on offering at the altar of his love the 
most perfect adoration. And the woman complains over 
and over that her husband never “shows off,” that he appears 
stupid, when as a matter of fact she never gives him a chance. 
If she so directed the conversation occasionally that he 
might talk of the things that interest him, he might “show 
off;'' if she once went into the background and with a word 
of encouragement and a little tactful leading gave him the 
opening, then she might not have to complain of his stupi¬ 
dity. She is the most highly organized egoist I know, but 
she is perfectly unconscious in her selfishness. She thinks 
to pile up her little graces and petty accomplishments and 
superficial caresses and measures them up to the patient 
work of the husband, the unselfish devotion, the unreproach¬ 
ful acceptance of her shortcomings in the bargain of house¬ 
keeping and home-making. 

Do you not know the same couple or a dozen just 
like them? We are very busy these days, we women, 
evolving new ideals and trying to live up to new civic and 
national responsibilities but in the hurry there ought to be 
time, first and foremost, to give the husbands a square deal. 
A wife has not done her part when she has made a well- 
ordered home, nor even a beautiful and comfortable home, 
but there is the infinitely more delicate task of making the 
atmosphere of that home a place of peace and harmony and 
inspiration, of eliminating fretfulness and small complaints, 
and making it a place where the head of the family, the 
wage-earner, may be at his social and spiritual best. It is a 
task that cannot be done without love that is selfless and 
service that asks nothing in return. 
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^OESN’T it seem queer to have to 
go to the country to see the 
styles? It wouldn’t astonish you 
so greatly, though, if you could see the 
deserted Avenue, the restaurants, the 
closed theatres and the forlorn tea rooms 
in the hotels, with just a sprinkling of 
smartly gowned women in view—women 
who are flitting through this torrid town 
in the demurest of traveling clothes, 
their wonderful, dainty wardrobes se¬ 
curely tucked away in numerous trunks, 
to be displayed only > at the fashionable 
resorts for which they are bound. 

For the past two weeks I have been a guest of a touring 
party in the Berkshires and through New York State. We 
had a delightful time, as the car was perfect in every detail 
for traveling, the weather fine and everyone congenial. We 
stopped at way-side inns, country homes of our friends and 
a fashionable resort or two. The first week-end we spent at 
Lenox. Our hostess gave a reception in our honor at the 
Country Club Saturday afternoon. 

QNE tall and graceful woman wore a dream of a frock that 
^ had a panier drapery of flowered muslin over a plain 
skirt of white muslin. The panier was in a modified form and 
gave a slender appearance to the girl’s hips; it hung gracefully 
to about knee depth and disappeared in deep folds under each 
side of a wide back panel. The waist had a bib effect with 
rounded points extending over fancy waist of white silk mull. 
The material was gathered on the shoulders and had two rows 
of shirred puffing in point effect across the front and back 
and on the sleeves. The sleeves were soft and full also and 
were finished at the elbow with a deep graduated ruffle, the 
point on the outside. The square neck which was trimmed 
with a white satin band done in hand embroidery in floral 
design had an inset of white shadow lace, giving a V shape 
to the neck. A green satin girdle with a bow at the side and 
a narrow fold of the satin around the sleeves, heading the 
ruffle, completed this very fetching costume. 

The hat that she wore was a broad, drooping brim with a 
low crown covered with the flowered muslin of which the 
dress was made. A green satin bow trimmed the left side. 

A LESS pretentious frock, but one exceedingly attractive 
** because of its very simplicity, was of white linen—a 
medium-weight quality. The waist was made perfectly plain, 
except a few gathers at the waistline front and back. It had 
the fashionable full-length, close-fitting, set-in sleeve which 
fastened snugly at the wrist with five tiny white glass but¬ 
tons. An attractive feature was the little V-shaped satin tab, 
finished at the lower edge with a deep shadow lace frill, just 
below the points of the rose satin “Byron” collar. A soft 
girdle of rose satin encircled the waist. The skirt was cut in 
a delightful way, having the front seam in a unique outline 
which shaped into a point at the knee, there overlapping a 
cluster of side plaits. 

Several girls who were dispensing punch from 
a huge bowl on a table on the dainty wicker 
veranda had on the loveliest dresses. One waist 
attracted me so greatly that I was dying to see 
how the skirt was made. As if under the influence 
of my thought, the girl arose presently and went 
into the hall for her jacket. As she walked away 
from us I had a splendid view of the back of her 
gown, and I kept my eye on her quite impudently 
as she approached, to take her seat again. 

English eyelet embroidery flouncing combined 
with white linen comprised the material used. It 
was such a pretty piece of flouncing, and the 
dress was made in an excellent way to show it 
to its best advantage. . The front of the skirt had 
a panel of the embroidery set in and overlapped 
on each edge by a narrow eyelet insertion, from 
the waist to the lower edge of the skirt. The back was plain 
and slightly gathered. The waist had two small tucks on each 
shoulder terminating at yoke depth, front and back. The em¬ 




broidery portion formed a pcplum to 
hip length, and was seen again in a vest 
effect in the waist and composed the en¬ 
tire sleeve. A shadow lace yoke, just in 
front, was cut in a becoming round neck 
finished with a binding of mauve satin. 
A mauve satin girdle finished the waist. 

About the prettiest hat I’ve seen this 
summer was the one that this girl wore. 
It was a large hemp braid that drooped 
all around, but more decidedly at the 
sides. It was faced with mauve chiffon 
and had a wreath of mauve hydrangeas 
around the low crown. 


\I7HILE at Lake George, I saw some stunning tennis and 
vv yachting suits, and a perfect love of a suit worn by a 
girl who was just going out in her canoe. 

The yachting suit was of oyster-white linen made in Nor¬ 
folk style with a set-on yoke, the outline uniquely cut and 
stitched flat in tailor style. The set-in sleeves were short, 
reaching just above the elbow. Copenhagen linen formed the 
sailor collar and cuffs; it was trimmed with three rows of 
narrow white tape. A pretty feature of the suit was the 
slashing on the yoke just below the low collar, which was 
laced with blue silk cord. Slashes were also on the side 
seams of the lower edge of the Norfolk jacket. A belt of the 
material slipped under the plaits and fastened with a blue 
bone button in front. The skirt was plain, with a panel front 
and back. The seams on each hip showed an inverted plait 
stitched to about knee depth, hanging free from there down. 

A white hat made of toweling with a blue quill thrust 
jauntily through the ribbon band was very smart-looking with 
this suit, and was most becoming to rhe radiant girl. 

'THERE was a stylish little girl in this party who attracted 
1 me, for she carried herself so well that she looked just as 
if she had stepped out of one of our fashion pages. 

Her frock was of washable white corduroy cloth. It was 
a one-piece design with four small tucks on the shoulders, 
terminating at yoke depth. A square neck was finished with 
a hand-embroidered scallop which was also on the entire 
closing edge of the left side, from the neck to the bottom of 
the skirt. A graceful floral spray done in solid embroidery 
was just below the neck and enhanced the beauty of the 
dress. The elbow-length sleeves were finished with a stitched 
band of the fabric. A white kid belt, white stockings and 
white canvas boots were worn. 

One of the girls in our party had some awfully pretty 
dresses. Of course on a motor trip you have to pack very 
compactly and have gowns that won’t crush. Taffetas, fou¬ 
lards and the soft muslins that are done up without starch 
are about the most serviceable, fashionable fabrics. You can 
easily shake out the wrinkles in gowns of this sort and they 
will look as fresh as possible. 

I MUST tell you of one of my friends’ frocks. 
1 The material was taupe foulard with scraggly 
figures in black running through it. The front 
closing edge had an irregular outline which was 
bound with black satin about one inch wide. The 
flat turn-down collar and the turn-back cuffs on 
the set-in sleeves were of black satin; so was the 
girdle. A little chemisette of white Venise lace 
finished with a round neck was most becoming. 
The skirt was the popular two-piece model and 
it had a trimming band of satin down tjie front 
to correspond with the one on the closing edge of 
the waist. 

Then there was the prettiest evening cloak that 
this girl had. I quite envied her. I examined it 
closely and I intend making one just like it—‘it was 
so simply cut and easy to make. It was in one 
piece—black satin—and had rounding corners at 
the front. The cape-like effect was tied in front with lcng 
ends just below the deep revers. White satin formed the 
lining. 
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L INGERIE materials and 
dainty, thin, soft silks are 
equally smart for afternoon 
costumes and both are exceed¬ 
ingly attractive. In this group 
are shown both the new peplum 
feature and the panier skirt and 
they unquestionably represent the 
very latest decrees of fashion. 

The lingerie gown (7506-7483) 
is pretty made from plain and 
embroidered marquisette. It 
gives an effect of charm and even 
of elaboration, yet both the blouse 
and the skirt are simple. If a 
gown is needed with which to 
complete the season, the model is 
quite certain to find favor. The 
blouse has the one-piece sleeves 
sewed to the armholes, and it is 
arranged over a center portion 
that allows effective use of con¬ 
trasting material. In this case, 
it is made with a square peplum 
that is well adapted to bordered 
fabrics; as cutaway effects are 
much used the peplum can be 
made with cutaway fronts and 
rounded lower edge. This blouse, 
being made of lingerie material, 
is unlined, but there is a lining 
included which provides for long 
under sleeves. The suggestion 
made in the small back view is 
an excellent one for taffeta or 
any similar material, for the de¬ 
sign is a practical one which can 
be made available for many dif¬ 
ferent fabrics. The skirt is made 
in four pieces. The side and 
back portions are slightly full, 
being gathered at the upper edge. 
The front gore forms a panel 
which can be made plain, as in 
this instance, or with a hem and 
three tucks; this latter way is 
especially good when one ma¬ 
terial is used throughout. The 
finish can be made at either the 
high or the natural waistline. 

To make the blouse as shown 
in the front view will be re¬ 
quired 3J4 yards of bordered ma¬ 
terial 12 inches wide with 1 yard 
of plain material 44 inches wide 
and yard of all-over lace 18 
inches wide; the skirt will re¬ 
quire 4 yards 27, or 2)4 yards 
3G or 44 inches wide, with V/± 
yards of bordered material 44 
inches wide. 

To make the blouse as shown 
in the back view will be required 
2 l / 2 yards of material 27, 2 yards 
36 or 1 yards 44 inches wide 
with y 2 yard of all-over 18 inches 
wide; the skirt in one material 
with tucked front gore will re¬ 
quire 5 l / 2 yards 27 or 4J4 yards 
36 or 44 inches wide. 

There is a certain quaintness 
and charm in a panier gown. 
This one is made from fancy 
flowered taffeta over plain, with 
the blouse of chiffon. The paniers 
are gracefully draped over a cir¬ 
cular skirt, the back being quite 
separate and taking the panel 
form. It can be made short or 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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7438A—Fancy Shirred Blouse, 34 to 40 bust. 

7506—Fancy Blouse, 34 to 40 bust. 

7498—Draped Panier Skirt, 22, 24 and 26 

waist. 7483—Four-Gored Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 
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August I, 1912 


Appropriate for Nui 



7472A—Blouse with Robespierre Collar, 34 to 
42 bust. 

7477—Four-Piece Envelope Skirt, 22 to 30 
waist. 


7517—Girl’s Dress, 10 to 14 years. 



T HE costumes of the late summer 
are very attractive and show 
certain effects that are novel and 
interesting. Skirts of the tailored kind 
are generally over-lapped in what is 
known as the envelope style, and the 
treatment allows many opportunities for 
originality. Again we are wearing so 
many silks this season made up into 
simple gowns that the fact calls for 
especial mention. The gown in the 

illustration shows one of the very 
latest of these envelope skirts (7477) 
combined with a blouse (7472A) that 
is finished with the Robespierre col¬ 
lar. We are studying all periods for 
our inspiration in dress and this collar 
and the long, close-fitting sleeves are to 
be noted upon the very newest and 
smartest models. The square jabot 

effect is worthy of mention, too, for 
it represents one of the latest fancies. 
The blouse is simply a plain one, closed 
at the front. If preferred, it can be 
made with three-quarter sleeves finished 
with shaped cuffs, but the collar renders 
it quite novel and distinctly unlike any 
other design that has appeared. The 
skirt is made in four gores, the shaped 
ones overlapping the plain ones at the 
front and back. The plaited portions 
are new and fashionable and they allow 
freedom in walking. Some women may 
prefer the plain, narrow skirt. If so 
these plaited portions, being quite sep¬ 
arate, can be omitted, when a plain 
envelope skirt results. 

For the medium size, the blouse will 
require 3^4 yards of material 27, 2% 
yards 36 or V/\ yards 44 inches wide, 
with Y\ yard 27 inches wide for the 
collar and cuffs and ^4 yard of lace 6 
inches wide for the jabot; the skirt will 
require 5 yards 27, 36 or 44 inches wide 
if the material has figure or nap, A l / 2 
yards 27, 4J4 yards 36 or 3 / yards 44 
if there is no up nor down, and 1 yard 
of additional material of any width for 
the plaited portions. The width of the 
plain skirt is 2% yards. 

The little girl’s dress (7517) also is 
quite new and unusual. On the figure, 
it is made with a fancy collar and pep- 
lum and with a cutaway skirt effect; 
the materials are embroidered and plain 
linen. The result is a very charming 
little dress perfectly adapted to August 
afternoons. The peplum and collar are 
made separately and just attached; they 
may be left off if a simpler dress is de¬ 
sired. The suggestion made in the 
small front view is a perfectly practical, 
possible one, although at first glance, it 
scarcely suggests the more elaborate 
frock. The design is a good one for 
linen, pique and materials of the kind 
and, also for challis. 

For the 12 year size, the dress will 
require 3% yards of plain linen 36 
inches wide with V/ 2 yards of embroid¬ 
ered linen 36 inches wide, to make as 
shown on the figure; 6 yards 27, \ l / 2 
yards 36 or 3*4 yards 44 with Y yard 
of all-over lace 18 inches wide and 10 
yards of braid, to make as shown in 
the small view. 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may he secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day's Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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Days 



7509 —Norfolk Middy Blouse for Misses and 
Small Women, 14, 16 and 18 years. 

7346 —Six-Gored Skirt for Misses and Small 
Women, 14, 16 and 18 years. 


7514— Fancy Blouse, 34 to 42 bust. 

7515— Five-Gored Skirt, 22 to 34 waist. 


N O gown is more comfortable 
than one made in semi¬ 
princess style, with skirt 
and blouse stitched together. Just 
now there is a fancy for the front 
closing that renders such gowns 
extremely easy to adjust. This 
one (7514-7515) is one of the 
newest and most fashionable 
models. Both blouse and skirt 
are shaped in a novel manner 
and as they are separate gar¬ 
ments they can lie used separately 
or be combined to make a smart 
gown. This one is made of fig¬ 
ured foulard trimmed with plain, 
but linen would be very charm¬ 
ing so treated and there are 
many materials of mid-summer 
adapted to the design. The blouse 
is one of the new kind with 
sleeves that are stitched into 
rather big armholes; it includes 
a little chemisette that can be 
made either with round neck or 
a stock collar. The skirt is 
made in five gores. The back 
gore forms a box plait and the 
front gores are over-lapped. If 
the shaped edges are not liked, 
both blouse and skirt can be cut 
straight and finished with hems. 

For the medium size, the blouse 
will require 3)4 yards of ma¬ 
terial 27, 2 yards 36 or 1)4 yards 
44 inches wide with yard 27 
for the collar and cuffs and $/% 
yard 18 for the chemisette; the 
skirt, 6)4 yards 27, 3)4 yards 36 
or 44 inches wide; and for the 
bands for both skirt and blouse 
will be needed one yard 21 inches 
wide. The skirt at the lower 
edge measures 2 yards. 

The young girl’s costume in¬ 
cludes the new middy Norfolk 
blouse that is such a pronounced 
favorite. The lower portion is 
box-plaited and joined to the 
yoke and there is a little open¬ 
ing that is laced together in true 
middy style. The blouse can be 
made with short or long sleeves 
and worn with or without a 
shield. The skirt is in six gores 
and there are inverted plaits at 
the sides. Altogether the gown 
includes new and interesting fea¬ 
tures. This dress is made of white 
linen with trimming of blue, but 
the blouse may be worn with any 
skirt quite as frequently as with 
a skirt to match. 

For the 16-year size, the blouse 
will require 4)4 yards of material 
27, 3)4 yards 36 or 2)4 yards 44 
inches wide with y yard 27 for 
the collar and cuffs and 5 yards 
of braid; the skirt, 4)4 yards 27, 
3)4 yards 36 or 2)4 yards 44 for 
linen or other material without 
up and down; if figured material 
with up and down is used 7 yards 
27 or 3)4 36 or 44 inches wide 
will be needed. 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day’s Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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August /, 1912 



L ITTLE girls are wearing a great many more one-piece 
dresses for simple occasions than those of any other 
kind; but by “one-piece” in this case is meant those 
with body portion and skirt in one, not necessarily with 
sleeves making a part thereof. What is known as the “set-in” 
sleeves, or those that are cut plain, much after the kimono 
model, but stitched to the armhole, are the favorites of the 
season. They are made variously in elbow, three-quarter and 
wrist lengths and are finished in different ways, but essen¬ 
tially the style is the same. 

The dress shown on the left (7513) is a very attractive one 
of this sort, closed at the side in true Russian style. As 
illustrated, it is made of linen, the edges are scalloped, and 
there is a little embroidery on the 
front of the blouse portion. This 
finish is a charmingly attractive 
one and exceedingly smart. Scal¬ 
loping does not mean a great 
amount of labor and is often de¬ 
sirable to use on a still simpler 
frock. Either banding or a finish 
of stitched edges is equally cor¬ 
rect. In the dress proper, there 
are only two seams. The neck 
can be cut either square or high 
with a standing collar. The three- 
quarter sleeves are finished with 
bands; the long sleeves with cuffs. 

For the 10-year size, the dress 
will require 4% yards of material 
27, 3 y 2 yards 36 or 3 yards 44 
inches wide. 

The second frock (7495) is of 
the box-plaited style and gives the 
long slender lines that are so 
generally becoming. It is closed 
invisibly beneath the box plait at 
the back. The neck edge can be 
finished either with a round or a 
standing collar. The sleeves can 
be made in elbow or full length. 

This frock is made of embroid¬ 
ered pique with trimming of eye¬ 
let embroidery and bands of pink, 
which on the white is very charm¬ 
ing; the belt is of black patent 
leather—black belts of the kind 
being exceedingly smart just now. 

For the remaining weeks of the 
summer, nothing prettier could be 
suggested, but cool days are com¬ 
ing and school will reopen before 
many weeks. The model will be 
found a good one for plain linen 
and pique which are liked for the 
earlier season and also for challis 
and fabrics of the kind. 

For the 8-year size, the dress 
will require 4]/ 2 yards of material 
27, 3 yards 36 or 2 l / 2 yards 44 
i inches wide with y 2 yard 18 inches 
wide for the collar and sleeve 
trimming and l /i yard of plain 
material for the bands. 

+ 

It seems a little early to talk 
about fall fabrics, but when one 
has heard what they are to be, it 
is hard to keep the information to 
one’s self. The new materials for 
children’s clothes are especially 
interesting. The favorite ones for 
coats are cheviot, chinchilla, 
broadcloth, double-faced fabrics 
and fancy worsteds and woolens, 
particularly in the rough effects. 


for Little Girls 

Coats will be trimmed with fur and imitation fur. Both 
dresses and coats are to be made with large collars of broad¬ 
cloth or velvet showing a touch of embroidery. The newest 
linings for coats are the Persian silks. 

Bright plaids and hairline stripes in silks and woolens are 
used for dresses for little girls from five to twelve years old. 
Silk piping to match the predominating color will add much 
to the smartness of the dress. Albatros, challis and cash- 
mere in all the delicate pastel shades are to be made up very 
simply for little frocks to be worn on dress occasions. The 
styles for the miniature ladies grow more and more attrac¬ 
tive and this year will be seen designs of more than usual 
charm and variety. 



7513— Girl’s Russian Dress, S to 12 years. 7495— Girl’s Hox-Plaited Dress, 6 to 12 years. 


Ihcse are the well-known May Manton patterns , and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day's Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio 
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J UST such a wrap as this one 
is really ideal for the piazza, 
for driving and for all simi¬ 
lar occasions likely to occur 
during the summer months. It 
is charmingly graceful, falls in 
soft folds and it is absolutely 
simple, for it consists of only 
one piece of wide material. The 
sleeves and revers are formed 
by a little manipulation and a 
few plaits, consequently the 
wrap can be made in the tradi¬ 
tional '‘jiffy,” for there are only 
two seams. In the illustration, 
black charmeuse is lined with 
white and the combination is 
effective, but for the younger 
contingent, brighter colors are 
preferred. White with lining of 
color is lovely and pongee can 
be lined with green or with 
cerise. If a little more durable 
material is wanted, the coat 
could be made of light-colored 
broadcloth without a lining and 
faced with satin or lace to form 
the revers. Pastel-colored broad¬ 
cloths are beautiful treated in 
this way and are much liked. 
Wide materials are those gen¬ 
erally used for such wraps and 
in these days, silks and satins 
are woven for the purpose, but 
if for any reason, a narrower 
fabric is desired, two straight 
widths can be joined at the back 
when all piecing will be avoided. 
Cutaway fronts are much in 
style, but straight ones are 
equally correct and the coat can 
be finished in either way, al¬ 
though the cutaway line gives a 
somewhat more summer-like 
and youthful effect. 

Satin-finished materials are by 
far the smartest this season and 
charmeuse is a pronounced fa¬ 
vorite, but while we have come 
to use satin for almost every 
occasion, it is by no means the 
only fabric available and it fre¬ 
quently is desirable to substitute 
the simple pongee or broadcloth 
which already have been men¬ 
tioned. Light-weight serge, too, 
makes a pretty coat, and white 
serge with lining of colored 
satin is very charming when the 
serge is of a light enough 
weight to take a hint of color 
from the satin beneath. Light¬ 
weight wool in canvas weaves 
is pretty treated in the same 
way. There are a great many 
possibilities to be found in the 
design. 

To make the coat will be 
needed 5 J / 2 yards of material 27, 
4 yards 36 or 44 or 2^4 yards 
54 inches wide. It is cut in one 
size only for there is no fitting 
required and difference in size 
will only mean a few additional 
folds for the slighter figures, a 
smoother fit for the larger ones. 



7497—Fancy Evening Wrap, one size. 


Materials suitable for the summer evening 
gowns this year are simply fascinating as 
regards color, design and price, and surely 
there never were so many effective fabrics 
sold for so small a cost. 

Muslins and chiffons, all thin, transparent 
materials, always seem more in keeping with 
the midsummer season than do silks or satins, 
but all are in fashion now. The flowered 
muslin and chiffons that at this season are 
sold at greatly reduced prices make the most 
charming of evening gowns. 

Flowered muslins are inexpensive if care 
be taken to select a color and design that is 
not the very latest fashion. Naturally the 
very latest designs cost the most, but at the 
same time there are always charming and 
effective materials that are more reasonable 
and quite as effective as the newest patterns. 

The cotton voiles are most in¬ 
expensive materials and just 
now are more in fashion than 
ever. They can be bought at 
very small price, and while they 
are not so handsome as chiffon 
or even flowered muslin, they 
hang well, are good in color as 
well as design, and are well 

f l : worth buying in preference to 

the more expensive fabrics that 
only make the gown so costly 
as to be inappropriate for what 
it is intended—a simple evening 
gown. 

There are many different col¬ 
orings and designs this year. 
The black background with 
bright colors is made up over 
a white lining and looks light 
and transparent. Then there are 
the plain blues and pinks with 
contrasting colored flowers. 
These can also be made up over 
the same color as the back¬ 
ground of the material or over 
white; the white giving, as has 
been said, a lightness and trans¬ 
parency, but if a more solid 
background is desired it must 
match the chiffon. The girdle 
and sash should be the color of 
the background, rather than a 
different design, but here again 
becomingness should bethought 
of and chosen accordingly. It 
must also be remembered that 
this year more than ever the 
black girdles and sashes are 
smart, and black velvet ribbon 
on thin gowns is always effec¬ 
tive and at the moment is su¬ 
premely fashionable. It is a 
good plan with all gowns that 
are made over satin or silk to 
have the overskirt slashed in 
front or at the sides to show 
the satin slip. For some un¬ 
known reason this gives appar¬ 
ently an effect of the gown be¬ 
ing rather handsomer and more 
elaborate. 

Separate blouses are growing 
more in favor each day. The 
lingerie blouse with little trim¬ 
ming always looks dainty and 
fresh with a cloth or linen suit. 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may he secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day’s Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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Cloak With Graceful lines 


T HE number of variations that can be made 
in the evening coat that consists of only 
one piece is truly amazing. This one 
gives an effect of elaboration, is exceedingly 
rich and handsome, yet it requires only a mod¬ 
est amount of material and it means almost no 
labor. It can be finished with the band at the 
lower edge or left free, and when it is left free, 
the lower edge can be left plain or it can be 
trimmed, but whichever treatment is chosen, 
there are pretty, graceful lines and the cloak 
wraps itself about the figure in 
the most becoming manner. In 
the illustration, crepe meteor is 
trimmed with lace banding which 
is applied on indicated lines and 
the effect is of wide lace revers 
that are exceedingly beautiful. 

For this cloak can be used any 
material adapted to a wrap of 
the sort, charmeuse, pongee or 
one of the pretty, soft woolen 
materials, or dark colored satin 
could be trimmed with a lighter 
color to be very pretty. For the 
more mature wearers, black 
charmeuse with lace bands 
would be handsome. The long, 
straight piece of material is 
caught together to form the 
sleeves and turned over to form 
the revers. The tassels weight 
it most successfully. With the 
lace trimming, the wrap is ex¬ 
ceedingly rich and handsome, 
but treatment will always make 
a vast difference in any garment 
and this wrap is no exception to 
the rule. Made of pongee with 
trimming of Bulgarian banding, 
it would be much less mature in 
effect and very charming as well 
as useful. Made of silk ratine 
in natural color with banding of 
the new ratine lace, it would be 
very beautiful, yet much simpler 
in effect than in the illustration. 

There are almost innumerable 
materials and trimmings that 
can be combined. White broad¬ 
cloth with ratine lace would 
make a lovely wrap and one of 
extremely moderate cost, while 
Macrame or Cluny lace applied 
on any handsome material that 
will drape successfully will give 
a good effect. 

For the making will be needed 
yards of material 21 or 27, 
or 2^4 yards 44 or 52 inches 
wide, with 5 yards of banding 8 
inches wide. 

* 

The extreme straight lines of 
a season or two ago are gradu¬ 
ally disappearing. The waist¬ 
line is still large, but the addi¬ 
tion of the panier, the peplum, 
and the high belt give to the fig¬ 
ure the soft curve effect, how¬ 
ever slight. 

Strong color contrast is an¬ 
other feature of the summer 
styles, seconded often by con¬ 
trast of material, as in the latest 
novelty—a white serge coat, hip 



0910—Kvening Cloak, one size. 


length and on tailored lines, 
worn with a panier skirt of navy- 
blue serge. There is a bias pip¬ 
ing of blue on the coat and blue 
pearl buttons. While the con¬ 
trast is odd, there is a charm 
in the combination. 

So a dark linen coat may be 
worn with a light cloth skirt, or 
reversely. 

Both the “Robespierre” and 
the “Byron” collars are exceed¬ 
ingly fashionable. The “Robes¬ 
pierre” is especially becoming to 
women who have thin necks, for 
the very high collar at the back 
covers the neck almost to the 
hair. The V-shape in front is 
undoubtedly becoming, as the 
collar rolls in a soft line around 
the sides of the throat. 

The “Byron” model is more 
deeply turned down and, of 
course, is better suited for more 
youthful and attractive necks. 

Other style collars which are 
worn with coats and suits form 
a very deep point reaching to 
the waistline at the back and of 
shallow depth in front. 

There is a decided rage for 
lace and embroideries of all 
kinds, and some very effective 
combinations of black and ecru 
shadings are noticeable, the 
black usually supplying the 
foundation of net and the collar 
coming into evidence as a border. 
Another feature of the season’s 
trimmings is the variety of nar¬ 
row edges, some designed for 
the finishing of lingerie dresses 
being of white lawn, outlined 
with embroidery beads, while 
others in net are combined with 
very fine baby Irish lace, and 
some narrow guipures are in 
their turn further beautified with 
tassel fringe and a fine picot top. 
Fringe festoons and ball fringes, 
there are, too, whose entire 
width is only about one-half inch. 

If one wishes to lengthen a 
sleeve, a very good way is to 
make lace or net undersleeves. 
These are exceedingly fashion¬ 
able in dancing frocks for young 
girls. They are brought down 
to fit well over the hand, extend¬ 
ing almost to the knuckles and 
give the appearance of an old- 
time lace mitt. 

Black or a color is introduced 
effectively in some very new 
white lingerie waists that are 
tucked all over in clusters and 
that have sailor collars and cuffs 
embroidered with dots, the dots 
the color of crystal buttons. 

Although belts in both narrow 
and wide 'widths are very popu¬ 
lar on many frocks they are not 
to be drawn tightly around the 
waist and compress it in any 
way. Quite the reverse—the belt 
must hang loose. 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day’s Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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M ANY of the daintiest 
summer frocks are 
made of eyelet em¬ 
broidered batiste. This one is 
all white and is trimmed with 
lace banding and frills. The 
fichu blouse with its peplum is 
smart and distinctive and the 
skirt that laps onto the nar¬ 
row front panel is a new and 
attractive one. The model as 
it stands is charming for all 
the thin lawns, batistes and 
similar materials of midsum¬ 
mer and it is also adapted to 
the light-weight silks that are 
so pretty for between seasons, 
as well as for summer. Col¬ 
lege girls, preparing for the 
return to Alma Mater, will be 
sure to like the model made 
up in chiffon, taffeta or in one 
of the pretty silk-and-wool 
voiles that are so durable and 
so satisfactory in every way. 
Tf the lace trimming does not 
suit the fabric, frills of rib¬ 
bon or silk or banding can be 
used, or the edges of the front 
and the fichu can be scalloped, 
as shown in the back view, 
and the edges of the skirt 
finished in the same way. 
Taffeta with frills of the same 
material would be charming, 
or it would be pretty with 
scalloped edges bound with 
the material cut on the bias. 
Voile would be charming 
trimmed with little frills of 
the taffeta headed with a nar¬ 
row, flat puffin? of the same 
silk. The blouse is just a 
simple one in surplice style, 
but the fichu and the double 
sleeves render it quite dis¬ 
tinctive. The undersleeves can 
be made in any length and the 
neck finished with or without 
a collar. For midsummer, 
three-quarter sleeves are de¬ 
sirable, but many long sleeves 
will be worn with the coming 
of another season and the 
undersleeves cut to the wrists 
have their advantages. The 
skirt is made in three main 
portions that are gathered at 
their upper edge and these are 
lapped on to a narrow front 
gore. In this case the front 
gore is made plain and trimmed 
with frills of lace, but it can 
be finished with a wide hem 
and two tucks or it can be cut 
from contrasting material. 
This same batiste with the 
front gore of plain batiste 
with a deep border and with 
bordered material and plain 
combined in the making of the 
blouse would make a very 
pretty effect, somewhat differ¬ 
ent from this one. The finish 
of the skirt can be made at 
either the high or the natural 
waistline. 

For the medium size, the 
blouse will require 4 yards of 



7361— Surplice Waist, 34 to 4ft bust. 

7483—Four-Gored Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 


material 27, or 2$4 yards 36 
or 44 inches wide with V/ A 
yards 18 inches wide for the 
chemisette and under sleeves, 
4 yards of banding and 12 
yards of lace for the frills; 
the skirt will require 5*4 yards 
27, 4^4 36 or 44 inches wide 
with 5 /> yards of banding and 
1*4 yards of lace for the frills. 

Fashion Notes 

Blazer coats are quite the 
smart things to wear with ten 
nis, yachting, and golf dresses, 
or with separate outing skirts 
and mannish shirt-waists. 
There is the plain box coat 
with patch pockets, and the 
Norfolk design. The latter 
style is immensely popular. 
English broadcloth flannel in 
navy-blue and white, and in 
black-and-white stripe is the 
material used. College en¬ 
thusiasts choose their col¬ 
lege colors. Plain golf red or 
solid white ones are smart. 
Then there is a heavier ma¬ 
terial called Vicuna cloth 
which is very w^arm and com¬ 
fortable. It comes in brown, 
gray, tan, red, navy-blue and 
white. 

Outing hats are made of 
flannel to match the blazer coat. 
Again a white flannel or serge 
hat is worn with a striped or 
solid red coat. 

Both coats and hats are easy 
to make. The coats are not 
lined, the seams being neatly 
finished with silk binding the 
same shade. Bone buttons are 
used. Hats of flannel have 
the round crown in four sec¬ 
tions which are stitched to¬ 
gether with flat tailor seams. 
A medium-sized brim has a 
facing of stitched white serge. 
The smartest models have no 
trimming at all, a few styles, 
however, in the solid color 
have a band of grosgrain rib¬ 
bon and a ribbon cockade 
matching the coat color. 

Face and embroidered sur- 
coats are decidedly more ef¬ 
fective w'hen worn with per¬ 
fectly plain skirts. Any trim¬ 
ming whatsoever on the skirt 
detracts from the beauty of 
the coat and gives an ordi¬ 
nary appearance to the cos¬ 
tume. The skirts can have 
uniquely cut seams, but no 
other ornamentation. 

Separate black coats of satin, 
silk and heavy chiffon are 
quite the rage. They are 
w r orn with all styles of lingerie 
frocks and are most becoming. 
The chiffon coats are self- 
lined and are very graceful 
and clinging. Separate coats 
of various fabrics are exten¬ 
sively worn. White satin 
coats are seen with black satin 
skirts and vice versa. 
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the skirt will require 2 yards of 
flouncing 38 inches wide or 3^4 
yards of plain material 27, or 
2^4 yards 36 or 44 inches wide 
with 34 yard of plain 27 inches 
for the band. The width of the 
skirt at the lower edge is 234 
yards. 

Midsummer Hats 

Although manufacturers are 
giving all their time and atten¬ 
tion just now to the early fall 
hats, wise woman who knows 
that lingerie dresses will be 
worn for some weeks to come is 
selecting one or two new mid¬ 
summer shapes. 

The broad brim hat seems to 
be the favorite one; the small 
pot shape and poke styles are 
worn also. 

The brim of the large hat is 
receiving much attention in 
trimming. Wide Chantilly lace 
is, fulled on as a facing and a 
large round rosette of the lace 
is placed on the left side of the 
crown. The brim droops slightly 
and rolls a trifle all around the 
edge. Black-and-white is at¬ 
tractively combined in one 
model—the hat being black and 
the lace white. 

Another facing which is most 
effective and decidedly becom¬ 
ing is transparent chiffon. A 
charming model designed by a 
Parisian milliner has the droop¬ 
ing brim of a large leghorn hat 
faced with rose chiffon. This 
facing is put on plain and 
smooth. The low crown is com¬ 
pletely covered with tiny pink 
roses. 

Leghorn hats with the wide 
brim drooping on the sides have 
a low crown completely covered 
with folds of satin stretched 
across from side to side, finished 
at one side with a flat satin bow, 
while a single rose adorns the 
other side. With a trimming of 
pale-blue, cerise, mauve or green, 
these hats are charming when 
worn with simple lawn and or¬ 
gandy frocks. 

Quite a contrast to the droop¬ 
ing brim is the hat which sets 
far down on the head with both 
sides of the brim flaring up. A 
large fantasy placed squarely in 
front is the only trimming. 

A smart hat for serge and 
linen suits is of white Milan 
straw. The medium-sized brim 
droops somewhat and rolls at 
the edge, turning up quite 
sharply on the left side; here a 
wing is placed at a saucy angle, 
standing out from the hat. 

The woman who would like to 
trim her own hats, but feels 
somewhat nervous about at- 
7500-Surplice Blouse, 32 to 42 bust. tempting them, need have no 

7431—Straight Tunic Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 

These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may oe secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and sice of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day's Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 


N ONE of the warm weather gowns is prettier than 
those that are made of bordered materials and 
as they represent the least possible labor, they 
are of especial interest just now. Fresh costumes are 
quite likely to be needed for the trip to be taken here 
or there and time is precious during the holiday sea¬ 
son. Bordered materials include beautiful embroid¬ 
ered voiles and marquisettes and lace, as well as the 
simpler ones, and this costume can be made of batiste 
flouncing to be very simple or it 
can be made of net hand run 
with silk thread to be handsome, 
adapted to dinners and all occa¬ 
sions of the kind. The skirt con¬ 
sists of just one straight piece 
arranged over a wide band and 
this band can be sewed to it or 
it can be faced onto a foundation 
skirt over which the straight 
tunic is arranged. Both treat¬ 
ments are fashionable and which 
is the better depends entirely 
upon the material and the uses to 
which the gown is to be put. In 
this case, the band is of ehar- 
meuse which also forms the belt, 
the color being apple green, 
while the remainder of the gown 
is white. The material is soft 
and the skirt is gathered at the 
upper edge, but if tucks are 
found more becoming, it can be 
treated as shown in the back 
view. The blouse is made with 
front and back portions that are 
straight at their inner edges and 
which are arranged over the 
center portion or chemisette. It 
can be made with round or high 
neck and the plain, simple sleeves 
can be made to the elbows or 
to the wrists. Just now, when 
it seems impossible to be too 
cool, the finish illustrated is 
apt to be more desirable, but 
the fact that the blouse can be 
treated in either way renders it 
available for many occasions and 
for many uses. This skirt is 
finished at the natural waistline 
with one of the softly draped 
girdles that are extremely fash¬ 
ionable, but the slightly raised 
waistline is equally smart. For 
a summer afternoon gown, noth¬ 
ing prettier than batiste with 
charmeuse could be suggested. 

If something more elaborate is 
wanted, net with a border of silk 
thread hand run would be lovely, 
the skirt being arranged over the 
two-piece foundation of messa- 
line veiled with plain net, while 
the band at the lower edge is of 
insertion or banding to match 
the flouncing and the chemisette 
is of tucked net. If bordered 
materials are not liked, any 
plain fabric can be trimmed on 
its edges. 

For the medium size, the 
blouse will require 3*4 yards of 
bordered material 16 inches wide 
or 234 yards of plain 27, 134 
yards 36, or V/ 2 yards 44 with 
H yard 18 for the chemisette; 
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T H E simple gown in shirt¬ 
waist style is' always a use¬ 
ful one and this summer it 
is made from many different ma¬ 
terials, but French crepe is pecul¬ 
iarly smart and it seems especially 
well adapted to this design, al¬ 
though the model would be a good 
one for the simple ginghams, lawns 
and fabrics of the kind. The fact 
that the blouse and skirt both 
open at the front is an advantage 
in itself. The blouse is a very 
pretty and dainty one tucked in a 
most becoming manner. It is fin¬ 
ished with a shaped trimming band 
that allows a variety of treat¬ 
ments. In this case, it is covered 
with embroidered banding, but a 
very pretty effect could be obtained 
by handwork of some simple kind, 
such as a design of Separated 
daisies. The sleeves are of the 
always satisfactory sort with just a 
little fulness and a few gathers at 
the shoulders. The three-quarter 
length sleeves together with the 
collarless neck makes a fashionable 
and comfortable finish for sum¬ 
mer blouses, but the present is a 
season of much variety. Long 
sleeves are returning to favor and 
many such are worn, and women 
who find the collar becoming wear 
it made of thin materials that are 
by no means uncomfortable. This 
same blouse could be finished with 
trimming and sleeve bands of 
lace, while the collar is made to 
match and would be both hand¬ 
some and comfortable. Voile with 
Cluny lace makes a handsome ef¬ 
fect and is fashionable. The skirt 
is a very simple one made in five 
gores, but it is buttoned right down 
the front, consequently, it is very 
satisfactory for linen, pique and 
other washable materials, for it 
can be opened out flat and ironed 
with ease. The back gore forms a 
box-plait and this plait can be 
stitched for a portion of the length 
or to the lower edge as liked and 
the skirt can be finished at the high 
or the natural waistline. In the 
illustration, there is a band of 
trimming above the hem, but this 
trimming is by no means neces¬ 
sary, for perfectly plain skirts 
with stitched hems are much in 
vogue. If the entire gown is not 
wanted, the skirt can be used for 
heavier material, such as linen, 
serge and the like, while the blouse 
is made of voile, marquisette, ba¬ 
tiste, or other lingerie fabrics. 

For the medium size, the blouse 
will require 2% yards of material 
27, 2^4 yards 36, or 2% yards 44 
inches wide, with 2 yards of band¬ 
ing; the skirt, 6*4 yards 27, or 3 Y A 
yards 36 or 44 inches wide if there 
is up and down, but if there is 
neither figure nor nap, 4^4 yards 
27 inches wide will be sufficient. 
The, skirt is 2% yards wide at the 
lower edge. 



7378 —Tucked Blouse or Shirt Waist, 34 to 42 bust. 
7494—Five-Gored Skirt, 22 to 32 waist. 


Midsummer Dresses of 

Smart Design 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE G 

with a train. The blouse is made 
over a fitted lining that holds the 
shirrings perfectly in place. The 
lower, or trimming portion can be 
shaped in this manner or cut with 
a straight edge. The square neck 
and the pretty puffed elbow sleeves 
are charming. For a dinner gown, 
nothing could be more appropriate. 
This same blouse can be made very 
plain, simple and practical by cut¬ 
ting it with high neck, leaving off 
the trimming portions, cutting the 
sleeves longer and finishing with 
straight bands. 

For the medium size, the blouse 
will require 2^4 yards of material 
27, 2 l / 2 yards 36, or 2 yards 44 
inches wide with £4 yard 27 for 
the trimming portion; the founda¬ 
tion skirt will require 2^4 yards 27 
or 36 or 2>4 yards 44 inches wide; 
the paniers 4 yards 27 inches wide. 


Midsummer Jiais 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 

hesitancy about trimming the mid¬ 
summer styles. It is a little diffi¬ 
cult to face a hat smoothly and 
evenly, but it can be done with pa¬ 
tience. Any millinery shop will tell 
you how much material is required 
for a facing for your hat. When 
you face the entire brim you must 
have your material fold in a square; 
that is determined by the width of 
the fabric. For instance, if your 
satin is 27 inches wide, you will 
need twenty-seven inches or three- 
quarters of a yard. Place the cen¬ 
ter of the satin over the center of 
the head space and smooth out the 
satin on the underbrim, sticking a 
pin in here and there. Baste the 
satin to the brim around the edge, 
then cut it a half-inch wider for a 
turn-in, following the brim edge. 
Cut out the satin over the head 
space and make a flat seam at the 
back to the edge of the brim. Sew 
all edges in blind-stitch. It is 
quite a simple thing to sew on a 
fantasy, cover a crown with roses, 
or tack on a wing, but, of course, 
you must give a touch of smartness 
to the work. 

The fulled facing of lace is much 
easier to put on. Buy the lace the 
exact width of the brim. If it 
should be a trifle wider you can 
turn in the edge around the head 
space. Gather both edges of the 
lace finely and space the gathers 
evenly as you sew on the lace. 
When making a lace rosette sew 
the gathered lace on to a round 
piece of crinolin about one inch in 
size, beginning at the center and 
sewing round and round to the 
outer edge. 
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T HE separate blouse of thin 
material worn with a heav¬ 
ier skirt makes a costume 
so useful and so thoroughly satis¬ 
factory that every woman feels 
the need thereof no matter what 
other toilettes she may possess. 
This blouse is a new one with 
perfectly plain sleeves, of what 
are known as the “set-in’ , sort, 
stitched into rather large arm¬ 
holes. These sleeves can be made 
in three-quarter or full length, 
but the three-quarter sleeves with 
the roll-over cuffs are particularly 
pretty and particularly comfort¬ 
able for summer wear. The 
round collar is a pretty feature 
and, as it can be made either 
round or square, it is likely to 
suit all tastes. In the illustra¬ 
tion, the blouse is made of linen 
with scalloped collar and cuffs 
and the treatment is very fash¬ 
ionable as well as dainty. The 
accompanying skirt is made of 
serge. It consists of four pieces 
and front and back portions are 
finished and over-lapped. The 
straight lines and the slender 
silhouette of the season are main¬ 
tained .and at the same time, the 
skirt is a graceful one. Both the 
high and the natural waistline are 
being worn this summer and the 
finish can be made wherever it is 
found becoming. The skirt is a 
good one for all materials adapted 
to the tailored finish, linen, the 
corduroys that are so much liked, 
and the silks that are designed in 
such ways, as well as wool fab¬ 
rics. The model is an excellent 
one for the separate skirt, for the 
gown of linen and similar ma¬ 
terial and also for the coat suit, 
so that it becomes very generally 
useful. For wear with odd waists, 
serge is liked, but linen and 
pique are excellent; ratine is a 
fashionable material for such use 
and both the corduroy with the 
velvet finish and the pique cordu¬ 
roy are extremely fashionable. 
This skirt is gray and the but¬ 
tons are of white bone, but ivory 
white serge skirts with finish of 
white pearl buttons are very at¬ 
tractive and are much worn. 

For the medium size, the 
blouse will require 3% yards of 
material 27, 2 yards 36 or 1 % 
yards 44 inches wide; the skirt 
4 1 / 2 ' yards 27 or 36, or 2^ yards 
44 inches wide for serge or other 
material without up and down, 5 
yards 27 or 36, or 3^ yards 44 
inches wide if there is figure or 
nap. The width of the skirt at 
the lower edge is 2 yards. 


Infinite Variety in Collars 
We are copying a great many 
periods just now. There are 
many evidences of the backward 
look that designers are taking. 
Some of the least desirable of 
these evidences are found in the 
open necks worn upon the street 
and in costumes seen upon busy 
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7507—Four-piece Skirt, 22 to 32 waist. 


thoroughfares that belong more 
properly to the carriage or to 
the dinner table. We copy effects 
but we do not copy conditions. 
It would be well to pause some¬ 
times and consider suitability as 
applied to present needs. We 
live in a busy, active, practical 
age and clothing should be 
adapted to our own needs. It is 
true the intensely warm weather 
makes an excuse for almost any¬ 
thing that is cool but we have had 
little such so far this season and 
the best-dressed women do not 
make the mistake of open necks 
and similar effects where high 
collars or little wraps would be 
in better taste. 

All sorts of pretty, dainty lit¬ 
tle chemisettes are offered at 
every turn. They are so filmy 
that they do not mean any con¬ 
siderable warmth £et they add 
greatly to the becomingness of 
the costume worn upon the street 
and immeasurably to its true 
smartness. Unhappily there are 
many feminine “copy cats” in the 
world and what Milady wears in 
the seclusion of her motor is too 
often copied in the glare of the 
street. Fitness is the underlying 
principle of all true style. What 
is unfit never is smart, never is 
in good taste, never is in good 
style. 

Round collars of the Dutch 
order are free of objection when 
not worn with coat suits and the 
new ones are exceedingly smart 
and exceedingly attractive. A 
pretty notion is to make a collar 
of black satin and to finish. it 
with two falling jabots of white 
lace at the front edges. Rather 
wide Dutch collars trimmed with 
Irish crochet are exploited also 
and one of the very newest, of 
these, which has indeed just 
reached us from across the sea, 
is open for several inches at the 
front while the space is filled in 
with a square jabot of thinner 
lace that is finished at its upper 
edge with a strip of the heavy in¬ 
sertion and held in place a little 
below the center by a cord. Such 
collars fit closely about the throat 
while they do not mean uncom¬ 
fortable heat or pressure and 
women who find them becoming 
are among the blessed of the sex, 
for the line is a little trying, a 
little hard, but all the more a 
triumph when a success.. 

Collars at the back with fichu 
front portions of sheer batiste 
edged with frills are liked also 
and are dainty and charming. 
There seems very little need for 
failure in good effects. La Mode 
is generous and neckwear of in¬ 
finite variety is offered. The 
open necks with the.fancy collars 
are charming within doors or 
out of town at resorts and places 
of the kind. It is only when 
wrongly used that they are open 
to criticism. 
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A UGUST is essentially the month of out¬ 
ings in the mountains, of canoeing and 
of all summer pleasures. Illustrated is 
a costume well adapted to all such occasions. 
It is made of white linen with trimming of 
blue and it is both smart and practical. The 
loose blouse is a favorite for all active sports. 
There is no need for a belt, there is nothing 
confining and the effect is smart. The skirt 
is a simple one in six gores, but the back and 
front gores form box plaits and there is an 
inverted plait at each side. When these are 
pressed flat, the straight lines of the season are 
found, but at the same time, there is freedom 
for movement and action. 

White is always pretty and dainty for a cos¬ 
tume of this sort and linen, pique and ratine 
are all used, but color is sometimes found 
more practical. A blue or rose-colored suit 
with trimming of white would be pretty, or a 
white blouse could be worn over 
a colored skirt, and often it is 
used that way with a skirt of 
serge or corduroy or other heavy 
material. The blouse is made 
with sleeves that are gathered into 
bands at the wrists, but many 
girls like even a freer finish and 
a plain two-piece sleeve in regu¬ 
lation coat style caji be substi¬ 
tuted. There is an opening under 
the tie, the edges of which are 
laced together and the blouse is 
drawn on over the head. The 
skirt can be finished at either the 
high or the natural waistline. 

For the medium size, the blouse 
will require S l / 2 yards of material 
27, 2^6 yards 36, or Z l / 2 yards 44 
inches wide with l / 2 yard 27 inches 
wide for trimming; the skirt, \ l / 2 
yards 27 or 36 or 3^4 yards 44 
inches wide. When the plaits are 
laid, it measures only two yards 
at the lower edge; when the 
plaits are pulled out V/ 2 yards. 

Fashion Jottings 

Chiffon taffetas continue to be 
as popular as ever for dresses and 
suits. It is really marvelous the 
number of color combinations that 
are introduced in changeable 
taffetas. The solid tones are, 
however, richer in appearance and 
considered more elegant. 

Dresses for early fall are claim¬ 
ing the woman’s attention at 
present. Serges and light-weight 
broadcloth will be the leading 
material for general wear. Black, 
navy-blue, brown and taupe are 
the favored colors. 

Charmeuse is liked for its soft, 
lustrous richness and its adapta¬ 
bility to conform to the present- 
day styles of drapery and folds. 

Crepe de chine is another soft, 
clinging fabric which will also fie 
worn to a great extent. Messa- 
line seems to stand by us season 
after season. It is excellent for 
simple models and comes in plain 
colors and in pin-stripes in con¬ 
trasting shades or white. 

Fancy grenadines, colored 
voiles, brocaded crepes and satins 
and charmeuse crepes will be 
made up into gowns for afternoon 
and evening wear. 



0659—College Blouse 
and 18 years. 

7154—Six-Gored Skirt for Misses and 
and 18 years. 


White satin is used extensively 
in one-piece frocks, made in a 
simple way or in entire suits. 
Then again it is seen in a sepa¬ 
rate coat which is worn with a 
black satin skirt. 

Separate white satin blouses are 
especially pretty. They are de¬ 
signed in strictly tailored fashion 
or combined with laces. 

A model that has just come 
from Paris is made on the plain 
shirt-waist lines with set-in 
sleeves. A vest effect is shown 
with an inset of shadow lace 
which is gathered at the neck and 
at the waistline. The sleeves are 
the three-quarter length and have 
an undersleeve of lace which is 
fulled on and forms a cuff, being 
held in around the wrist with a 
folded band of satin. Below the 
band the lace reaches in a ruffle 
to the knuckles. The neck is fin¬ 
ished with a Robespierre collar. 
It would be very easy to make a 
waist like this one, if you just 
use a plain shirt-waist pattern, for 
the set-in vest is easy to make as 
well as the lace undersleeves and 
collar. 

Quite the newest idea in waists 
is that they are to be finished to 
wear on the outside of the skirt. 
Such a waist has a deep crushed 
girdle of satin or silk which i> 
made with two points crossing 
over and fastening with hooks 
and eyes at the top of the girdle 
on both sides. Another style has 
one end crossing over the full 
girdle width, ending with a head¬ 
ing well over on the side. 

This cross-over girdle is a neat 
finish to waists which are to be 
worn on the outside, for it is a 
very difficult matter to fit a waist 
so smoothly that it has not a 
wrinkle. The girdle covers what 
ever defects there may be and is 
pretty as well. 

Plain and fancy chiffons will be 
the style for dressy waists. All- 
over laces, satins, crepes de chine, 
voiles and fancy silks are also 
used. 

Although all sorts of waists 
and skirt combinations, skirt and 
coat combinations in both color 
and materials are quite the rage 
now, much thought should be 
given to the selection of the cor¬ 
rect combinations. Fancy waists 
will be worn with skirts of hand¬ 
some material, such as broad¬ 
cloth, velvet, etc. 

Belts are constantly taking on 
new forms and new attractions. 
We are wearing skirts finished at 
both the high and the natural 
waist lines and even those of the 
former sort are finished with nar¬ 
row belts and girdles that are 
really fascinating. Recent models 
received from the other side show 
these belts and girdles held in 
place by narrow straps of the ma¬ 
terial of the gown, just after the 
manner familiar on children’s 
frocks. 
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BATHING suits 

are unusually 
attractive this 
summer. Whether 
the outing is to be 
taken by the sea, 
lake or river, a be¬ 
coming costume of 
the sort is sure to be 
wanted and these 
two are exceptionally 
pleasing. 

No. 7496 shows a 
short tunic that is 
new and in every 
way desirable. It is 
worn over a four- 
gored skirt and both 
are closed at the left 
side. There are sepa¬ 
rate bloomers and 
these can be made of 
the material or of a 
lighter one, or the 
suit can be worn 
over tights. The 
tunic effect is new 
and attractive, but it 
does not suit all fig¬ 
ures and the peplum 
portion can be cut 
off, leaving the blouse 
only, and the blouse 
and skirt joined to 
form one piece. Silk, 
satin and mohair are 
favorite materials of 
the season. 

For the tunic and 
skirt will be needed 
6 j / 2 yards of material 
27, 4 y 2 yards 36, or 
yards 44 with 
yard 27 for trimming; for the bloomers,^; 
3 l / 2 yards 27, 3% yards 36 or 44 inches 
wide. 

No. 7015 is made with a blouse that 
can be joined either to the skirt or to 
the bloomers. The closing is made di¬ 
rectly at the front and the neck can be 
finished with a round collar or with a 
sailor collar giving the V-shaped opening. 
The skirt is cut in five gores and the 
closing is made at the left of the front. 
Plain skirts are the preferred ones this 
season but some women like the inverted 
plait and this skirt can be made that way 
or with the habit back. 

For the suit with bloomers will be re¬ 
quired 10 yards of material 27, 6*4 yards 
36 or 5J4 yards 44 inches wide; for the 
suit without bloomers, 6^ yards 27, 4J/J 
yards 36 or 3J4 yards 44 inches wide 
for the trimming, yard 27 inches wide 
and 3 vards of braid. 


There are numerous new automobile 
veils. One style is finely lined with black 
to form small checks on a light-colored 
veil. Another has a two-inch hem all 
around with an inset of a contrasting color 
chiffon which gives a border effect. The rainbow veil is espe 
dally pretty in all colors, shading from the palest tint to the 
deepest tone. 

Face veils are greatly worn even through the hot weather. 
They are drawn tightly under the chin and pinned to the hair; 
the tnds are drawn up over the brim of the hat in the back 
and tied. 

Shadow lace veils continue to be in the lead. They come in 



1496—Bathing Suit, 34 
bust. 


to 42 7015^—Bathing Suit, 34 to 44 bust. 


white, black, and flesh color threaded with black. The last 
named is known as the complexion veil. 
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L ITTLE children are wearing a great number of one- 
piece frocks, or those that are made with the body por¬ 
tion and skirt cut in one. Both styles have the fashion¬ 
able set-in sleeves. 

No. 7499 shows a very charming dress that can be made 
with or without the bloomers to match; bloomers, however, 
make rather an important feature of present styles. A great 
many mothers prefer them to petticoats, for they unquestion¬ 
ably are a great saving in the laundry bill. Those that accom¬ 
pany the dress are perfectly smooth over the hips, being 
dart-fitted. They are joined to waist-bands and are closed 
at the sides. The dress itself is tucked in a most becoming 
manner, and is given the Russian 
effect by the closing at the left side, 
and the belt. If square neck and short 
sleeves are not desired, the dress can 
be made high in the neck and with 
long sleeves, and sometimes, even in 
mid-summer, this finish is preferred, 
as it provides greater protection against 
the sun. When the sleeves are made 
long, they are gathered into bands. In 
the illustration, French percale is 
trimmed with bands or plain color. 

For the 4-year size, the dress will 
require 2?4 yards of material 27, 2% 
yards 36, or 2 yards 44 inches wide 
with 1 yard 27 for the trimming and 
2 yards 27 or 36, or 1 yard 44 inches 
wide for the bloomers. 

The second frock for tiny folk 
(7490) shows the closing 
at the center front, which 
is being so much used this 
season. This design is 
equally well adapted to 
little boys and girls. For 
girls, the closing is made 
from left to right; other¬ 
wise, the pattern would be 
unchanged. There are 
bloomers that accompany 
this dress also. As it in¬ 
cludes no tucks, it can be 
made from heavy material 
as well as from thin. In 
the illustration, white 
striped with blue is 
trimmed with white scal¬ 
loped with blue. Galatea 
is used for frocks of this sort, natural and 
dark colored linens are much in demand, 
and for very warm days, percales and ging¬ 
hams are excellent. White linen scalloped 
with white makes a very dainty frock; blue 
or rose-color scalloped with white makes a 
more practical one; both are charming. 

For the 4-year size, the dress will require 
3 yards of material 27, 2^4 yards 36 or 1 ^4 
yards 44 inches wide, with 1 yard for trim¬ 
ming and 1 yard any width for the bloomers. 

No material makes prettier summer dresses 
for older girls than linen hand-embroidered. 

Both white and colors are worn, but the 
embroidery usually is white. The dress illus- 
tfated (7505) is a good example. On the 
figure it is made with big revers and short 
sleeves with cuffs; the treatment is a good 
one. . Without the revers, the blouse is plain 
and it can be embroidered as shown in the 
small view. Buttons are being extensively 
used as trimming. In this case they are arranged on the 
front of the skirt with simulated buttonholes, but neverthe¬ 
less, the dress is closed at the back. The four-gored skirt 
forms a box-plait at the front and one at the back. There 
is a finish of the stitched facing only, but as scalloped edges 


are very much in fashion this summer this dress would be 
pretty with revers and cuffs scalloped and bound with trim¬ 
ming bands arranged over the side portions of the skirt that 
are finished to miatch. Needlework is used in almost every 
possible fashion this season and the simple scallops and the 


Sf-** s 0 -a. V. 


embroidered spray are equally smart. As none cf the work 
is of the close sort, the labor involved is not great and the 
pattern provides for both straight and scalloped edges. 

For the 12 -year size, the dress will require 5$4 yards of 
material 27, 4 yards 36 or 3)4 yards 44 inches wide. 



These are the zvell-known May Manton patterns , and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and sice of pattern wanted, and be sure to send 10c for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day’s Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohic 
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C HILDREN’S fashions are exceedingly attractive at 
this season, for little girls are wearing simple frocks 
that still have a picturesque effect, and boys are 
allowed materials that are cool and delightful to wear, 
while they are still sturdy and masculine in effect. 

The bertha frock (6841) will be found pretty for any 
thin material. Embroidered Swiss muslin trimmed with 



6841—Girl’s Bertha Dress with 
Straight Skirt, 4, 6 and 8 
years. 


7512—Boy’s Sailor Blouse Suit, 
6 to 10 years. 


Valenciennes insertion is seen here, but one of the greatest 
advantages of the model is that it can be made from a 
dainty material, such as marquisette, and become adapted 
to the most formal occasions of a child’s life; it can be 
made also from simple materials, such as lawn and dimity, 


and be appropriate for everyday wear. As the skirt is 
straight it also becomes adapted to bordered material. The 
long waist gives the French suggestion, and the handker¬ 
chief bertha is extremely becoming. 

For the 6-year size, the dress will require 4^ yards of 
material 27, 3 yards 36 or 2}i 
yards 44 inches wide with 6^4 
vards of insertion and 3*4 
yards of ruffling and yard 
18 inches wide for the yoke, 
when high neck is used. 

Striped galatea, with collar 
and shield of plain, is the ma¬ 
terial used for the boy’s suit, 
7512. Galatea has the double 
advantage of being fashionable 
and durable. Boy’s wear linen 
too, at this season, and duck, 
khaki and all similar fabrics. 
Serge and other wool materials 
are excellent for cool days; or, 
the blouse could be of madras, 
percale and such materials, and 
the trousers of serge or linen. 
The big sailor collar can be 
made either round or square, 
and the shield finished with or 
without the standing collar. 
The blouse is a simple one but¬ 
toned down the front; the 
knickerbocker trousers are 
joined to a waist-band that can 
be attached to any under-waist. 

For the 8-year size, the suit 
will require 4*4 yards of mate¬ 
rial 27, 3yards 36 or 3 yards 
44 inches wide with % yard 27 
inches wide for the collar, cuffs 
and shield. 

Never have we been offered 
quite such a variety of bordered 
materials and flouncings as this 
present season, consequently, 
this frock (7005), which is es¬ 
pecially designed for their use, 
is sure to find a place. There 
are two straight flounces—the 
lower one is joined to a short 
foundation over which the up¬ 
per one is arranged. The blouse 
is tucked to form its own yoke 
with the bretelles arranged over 
it. For present warm weather 
needs, it may be made with 
square neck and short sleeves. 
Bordered challis mad« with 
high neck and long sleeves 
would make a charming and 
useful little frock which would 
not be too warm for cool 
August evenings and would be 
most satisfactory for between 
seasons. A pretty foulard would 
also be serviceable and would 
be nice to have in readiness for 
early fall wear. 

If bordered material is net 
liked or not at hand, any plain 
material can be scalloped or 
trimmed to give much the same 
effect. Scallops buttonholed or 
Plain material developed in this 


7005—Girl’s Dress, 8, 10 and 
12 years. 


bound are much in vogue, 
way always gives good results. 

For the 10-year size, the dress will require yards 
of flouncing 16 inches wide with \ l / 2 yards of plain material 
27 inches wide and 3 yards of banding. 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day's Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio . 
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A GREAT many women like 
morning dresses made with 
breakfast jacket and skirt 
and this jacket is especially 
adapted to such use. There is a 
separate peplum that is smooth 
fitting over the hips and which in¬ 
sures a neat finish and the tucks 
allow just sufficient fulness to be 
pretty. For the present season, 
the elbow sleeves are in every 
way to be desired, but long ones 
are included in the pattern so that 
there is a choice allowed. The 
skirt is cut in only three pieces 
but there are tucks and a wide 
hem that give an effect of smart¬ 
ness. For wear with the break¬ 
fast jacket, it would, properly, be 
cut off at the natural waistline, 
but it also makes a good model 
for the gown made with the 
fancy blouse or simple shirt-waist 
and it can be extended a little 
above the waistline and finished 
at the upper edge. Figured lawn 
is the material illustrated and the 
trimming is plain material in 
color to match the figure, but 
summer materials afford a wide 
variety of color effects and con¬ 
sequently generous opportunity. 
Stripes are much used and striped 
lawn with collar and cuffs of the 
same material cut on the bias or 
crosswise would be pretty. Or 
the entire dress could be made of 
plain color with collar and cuffs 
of the same material scalloped 
with white. Blue linen chambray 
would be pretty treated this way 
or finished with collar and cuffs 
of white scalloped with blue. If 
the entire dress' of one material 
is not liked or not needed, the 
jacket will be found excellent for 
wear over any skirt and can be 
made of any material. Lawn, 
batiste and the like suggest them¬ 
selves at this season, but women 
who like to “take time by the 
forelock” and are preparing for 
the cooler season will find the 
model a good one for challis, 
cashmere and such fabrics. 

For the medium size, the jacket 
will require 3^4 yards of material 
27, 2 /4 yards 36 or 2 % yards 44 
inches wide with ^ yard 27 for 
the collar and cuffs; the skirt, 6 
yards 27 or 4 yards 36 or 44 
inches wide. The skirt is 2*4 
yards at the lower edge. 

The New Figure 

Now that paniers have come 
into fashion, some women are 
worrying their pretty heads over 
the probability of hips and 
bustles. Paniers are here and 
will be greatly worn in the fall 
and through the winter, but in a 
modified form. The waist size 
and hip line will be the same as 
in the past few seasons. The 
drapery of the panier is low, 
reaching to the knees and some¬ 
times below'; the upper part is 
plain and smooth fitting, so that 
the outline of the figure has the 



7502—House Jacket with Peplum, 34 to 44 bust. 
7046—Three-piece Tucked Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 


slim effect still. The lines of the nat¬ 
ural figure are too beautiful to be 
changed into the wasp-like figure of a 
decade ago, without a struggle from 
women. Hips and bustles have been 
hinted and even tried by some Parisian 
modistes, but have not been accepted by 
the ultra fashionable. But we are will¬ 
ing to accept a little change from the 
silhouette, provided we do not lose our 
natural, supple outline. 

A bustle effect is shown in some 
gowns by a high drapery in the back, 
which falls in cascades to the lower 
edge of the skirt. However, this is 
just a novelty and is not likely to live 
long. 

It is surprising how many women 
have attained the corsetless appearance 
in their figures. And still it is not to 
be wondered at after all, for manufac¬ 
turers of corsets are giving m u c h 
thought to the subject. The large waist 
and slender hips of the fashionable 
figure of today are molded by perfect¬ 
fitting corsets. And your corset must 
be correct in cut and style to bring out 
the lines of your gown. 

The proper corsets should have 
the medium low bust, straight 
front and straight hips with a 
long corset skirt. Some women 
wear the very long corset, but 
the medium length is really the 
best. Whatever superfluous flesh 
you may have is sufficiently in¬ 
cased in a medium-length corset, 
which, of course, is much more 
comfortable to sit down in. 

There is an art in putting on a 
corset correctly. Some w'omen 
lie down flat on their backs and 
bend their knees. In this position 
the abdomen has no chance to 
sag and can be easily confined in 
the corset with discomfort. A 
corset should be fastened from 
the bottom hook up to the top 
hook. It is hard to do this at 
first, but it is: well worth trying, 
for in that way all the superflu¬ 
ous flesh is kept up in position. 

Much care should be taken in 
the selection of a maternity cor¬ 
set. There are very good styles 
on the market. A new model-has 
successive rows of narrow elas¬ 
tic bands forming two side-front 
and two side-back gores. The 
corset laces on each hip and has 
tubular elastic laces. 

Brassieres are a boon to the 
slender woman as well as to the 
stout one. The latter wears them 
to hold the flesh firm, while the 
former wears them to give a good 
outline to her slender form, filling 
in the bust with ruffles of em¬ 
broidery. 

When brassieres first made 
their appearance they were plain, 
ugly affairs, but now they are 
made up very daintily and 
trimmed with pretty laces and 
embroidery. As the garment 
must have some body, the lace 
and embroidery should be the 
heavy sort. Wide bands of Clunv 
or eyelet embroidery is the best 
to use. 
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7501— Girl’s Five-Gored Petticoat, 8 to 12 

years. 

N O 7501.—Girl’s Five-Gored Petti¬ 
coat, 8 to 12 years to be made 
separately or attached to under 
waist, with inverted plait or habit back. 

For the 10-vear size, the petticoat wiU 
require V/g yards of material 36, or 
l-H yards 44 inches wide with 2J4 yards 
of embroidery 4 inches wide, V/g yards 
insertion and 2 l /\ yards of edging. 

No. 7511.—Square Yoke Night Gown, 
34 to 46 bust. With high or square 
ck, elbow, three-quarter or long 
sleeves. 

For the medium size, the gown will 
require 6 l / 2 yards of material 27, 5 
yards 36 or 4 yards 44 inches wide with 
2 yards of banding and 3 yards of 
edging. 



6078—One-piece Corset Cover for Misses and 
Small Women, 14, 16 and 18 years. 


No. 7510.—Child’s Sacque Night 
Gown, 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

With high or square neck, long or 
elbow sleeves, with or without applied 
yoke. 

For the 4-year size, the gown will re¬ 
quire 3*4 yards of material 27, 2 / 2 
yards 36 or 2*4 yards 44 inches wide. 

No. 7516. —Bust Supporter, 38 to 4t 
bust. Bust supporters are necessary 
garments for women of full figures. 
This one can be made to serve as' a 
corset cover also or can be worn in ad¬ 
dition to that garment, as liked. It con¬ 
sists of just two pieces that are joined 
at the back and buttoned into place over 
the shoulders. The front edges are 



Toll—Square Yoke Night Gown, 34 to 46 

bust, 

gathered and joined to a band and can 
be extended to the waist line or cut off 
as indicated in the small view. In 
either case, the supporter serves per¬ 
fectly to hold the bust in position. 

For the medium size, the supporter 
will require Y yard 36 or 44 inches 
wide with Y% yard of insertion and 3 
yards of edging. 

No. 6978. —One-Piece Corset Cover 
for Misses and Small Women, 14, 16 
and 18 years. This corset cover that 
can be made from flouncing requires 
almost no appreciable time while it 
always’ is dainty and attractive. The 
upper edge is perfectly straight and the 
fitting is accomplished by rrueans of 



75iq— Child’s Sacque Night Gown, 1 , 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years. 

under-arm seams. It can be finished 
either with a belt or a peplum. 

For the 16-year size, the corset cover 
will require \y 2 yards of embroidery 14 
inches wide with Y yard of material 36 
inches wide for the peplum or, 1 l /z 
yards of plain material 36 or Y\ yard 44 
inches wide. 

•F 

Accordion plaiting is all the rage 
now. Whole skirts are made of it in 
either just a straight hanging style or 
with a plain tunic. Accordion-plaited 
sleeves are held in at the wrist with a 
plain cuff of the material or lace. Frills 
and jabots of the plaiting are among the 
latest novelties. 



These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number , and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day's Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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ha poly Oroehototl Jac’kot 


By Gertrude M. Walbran 

Abbreviations used in crocheting: ch, chain; si st, slip stitch; s c, single crochet; d c, double crochet; tr c. triple crochet; * stars-or asterisks mean that 

the directions are to be repeated from that point as many times as direct jd 


C rocheting is one of the most 

agreeable forms of summer 
fancy work, for unless one 
chooses a very intricate pattern which 
calls for much counting of stitches 
and fine, close work, one may pick it 
up and put it down at will and all the 
elaborate equipment, such as scissors, 
needles, floss and hoops, which is so 
necessary to the embroiderer, may be 
dispensed with. 

Instead of the scarfs and shawls 
which have so long been worn on cool 
days and evenings with light summer 
frocks, we now have innumerable little 
jackets in kimono shape, some entirely 
sleeveless and others with just suffi¬ 
cient width to come well down over 
the shoulders. 

These little sacks are also most use¬ 
ful in times of illness or early con¬ 
valescence, for though light in weight 
they are warm and shapely and far less 
bulky than a shawl or scarf. 

The jacket shown in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration is particularly easy to 
make and the materials required are 
3 skeins of white Shetland floss, 1 
skein of colored Shetland floss, a bone 
crochet hook and 2 l / 2 yards of one or 
one-and-a-half inch ribbon. 

The sack is begun at the lower edge 
of the back, worked up to the neck, 
then continued over one shoulder and 
down the front, the second shoulder 
and front being worked after the first 
one is completed. When the body 
part of the sack is finished, a border, 
two and a quarter inches wide is 
worked and in this the colored wool is combined with the 
white. 

Begin with a chain of 51 stitches. 

First row. In the fourth chain from the needle make 1 d c; 
then work 1 d c in each succeeding chain stitch to end of row. 

Second row. 4 ch, catch down with a s c between the third 
and fourth d c in previous row; 3 ch, catch down with a 
s c between the sixth and seventh d c in previous row and 
continue in this way all across dividing the first row into 
groups of three by means of the s c separated by the 3 ch. 

Third row. 3 ch, 2 d c over first chain loop of previous 
row, * 3 d c over next chain loop and repeat from * to end 
of row. 

Alternate the second and third rows until four more of the 
d c rows have been completed. 

In the next d c row work two groups of 3 <1 c each in both 


the first and last chain loops of the 
previous row and in the next row 
work one more chain loop over each 
extra group. 

These additional groups of 3 d c and 
the chain loops worked over them serve 
to widen the back as it comes, above 
the waist line, and they are put in at 
regular intervals up to the shoulders 
or neck line. 

Now work without widening ioi 
three more of the d c rows and in the 
fourth widen the same as before. 

Work four more d c rows then 
widen at each end of the next row, 
then three more plain rows again wid¬ 
ening at each end of the next d c row. 

Now work five more rows without 
widening, then begin the shoulder by 
working only 10 chain loops (counting 
from the outer edge to the center) and 
continue working back and forth on 
this short row for four more d c rows. ,. 

Widen the next d c row at the neck 
end only, then work three more d i 
rows, widen again at neck end, four 
more d c rows, widen, three more d c 
rows widen, then complete this side of 
the front by working fifteen more of 
the d c rows. Fasten the wool orr the 
opposite side of the back at tfifc neck 
and work the second shoulder and 
front like the first. 

Border. With the colored wool work 
a row of 3 ch loops fastened down 
with s c around the edge of the entire 
sack. Into each of these loops work 
3 d c with white wool, same as in 
body part, widening at all th® corners. 
Repeat the rows of chain loops done with the colored wool 
and the rows of d c worked with white until there are three 
rows of each. 

Sleeves. Begin at the sixteenth group of 3 d c, counting up 
each side from the lower corners of the back and work 
chain loops with the colored wool; join. Into these loop?" 
work groups of 3 d c with the white wool; join. Alternate 
the rows of white and color until there are three rows of each. 

Work a row of picot loops (4 ch, catch back into the second 
stitch, 1 ch fasten with a s c) as a finish all around the edge 
of the jacket and sleeves. 

Lace the fronts and back together at the under arm with 
the ribbon to within 4 inches of the lower edge of the back, 
tying the ends in a bow. 

Fasten rosettes of ribbon, with long ends to use as ties, on 
each side of the front. 



This jacket is most useful and particularly easy to make 


N o o 41 t)work ti o tm 


An embroidered piece should not be put in with the regular 
wash, but should be washed by itself in an earthen bowl, to 
avoid the possibility of rust or other stain. Take fairly hot 
water and make a light suds of any pure soap. Wash quickly. 
If the linen is soiled, rub that portion between the hands, but 
avoid a general rubbing. Rinse thoroughly in clean water 
and lay the piece, flat between two dry towels or thick linen 
cloths. Roll up in these so that no part of the embroidery 
can touch any other part of the same linen, and wring or 
twist so that the dry linen will absorb the moisture. Leave 
in this condition until the silk is absolutely dry. Lay the 
piece face down upon a well-padded ironing board, spread 
a clean white cloth over the embroidery and iron quickly and 
lightly with a hot iron, being careful not to press too heavily 
upon the embroidered portions. A hot iron placed upon em¬ 


broideries in which the silk is wet will produce a steam, which 
will take the life from the silk and ruin the embroiderv. 
If the linen center has become too dry, use a dampened clot’ll 
to run the iron over. This method will leave the linen suffi¬ 
ciently damp for pressing, and it will hold its natural stiffness. 

There are two kinds of needles in use for punch work, one 
is round, the other three-sided, both are equally desirable 
as far as making holes is concerned, but the round needle is 
the easier to handle and is not quite so apt to split the 
threads of the material. Either needle may be used with 
good results. 

A QUICK way to mark linen, sheets, etc., is to write the 
name in pencil, then stitch over the line with a sewing 
machine, using a coarse thread and long stitch. 
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A Word About Mushrooms 

Dear Editor: 

My attention has been called to a recipe for 
cooking the meadow mushroom in To-Day's 
Magazine of May 15th, and I take the liberty 
of quoting a part of it and of offering a few 
suggestions. 

The part to which I wish to call attention is 
as follows: “The meadow mushroom springing 
up like magic over night in the pastures where 
cows and sheep have been kept and on the edges 
of the narrow paths that fringe the country 
roads are among the timely tempting tidbits 
offered to the knowing ones. Great care should 
be exercised, not to confound the edible fungi 
with the poisonous amanita, which it closely resembles. If 
there is any doubt, test before eating. East Indian cooks, it 
is said, throw a silver coin in the water ill which mushrooms 
are cooked. If the metal turns black with a coating of rust, 
they condemn the fungi as poisonous; but if it retains its 
color, they are absolutely safe to use.” 

While this was unquestionably written with the best possible 
intention, it is misleading and dangerous. The silver coin or 
silver spoon test comes down to us from the time of Pliny, 
but it is utterly worthless as a means of distinguishing an 
edible mushroom from a poisonous one. The deadly amanita, 
if fresh, does not discolor silver; neither does the wholesome 
meadow mushroom (the agaricus campestris) nor any other 
edible or noxious fungus; but any fungus if in a condition of 
decay, will throw out certain gases that may discolor silver. 
The condition of decay can be easily recognized without a 
resort to the silver test, and any fungus, however wholesome 
it may be when entirely fresh, should be at once rejected if 
decay has started. 

There is no such thing as A TEST by which the poisonous 
mushroom may be distinguished from a wholesome one, and 
no one should be guided by any one of the so-called signs. 
It is a common notion that if the skin on the cap of a mush¬ 
room will peel easily the fungus is wholesome, and that if it 
will not peel, it is poisonous; and yet the amanita; the most 
deadly of all fungi, peels as easily as does the common mea¬ 
dow mushroom; while on the other hand many of the best of 
the edible mushrooms will not peel at all. In addition to 
these so-called tests there are many others, so many that 
space will not permit my naming them, but all are equally 
worthless'. 

Any reader of your magazine who wishes to dip into 
mycology and to take advantage of the harvests of whole¬ 
some and palatable food furnished by the fungus growth of 
our woods and fields, should learn to know the various kinds 
of such growth to be able to distinguish one from the other 
as he can now distinguish one vegetable from another. He 
should learn to tell them apart as he would distinguish a 
carrot from a parsnip. Until he has gotten that knowledge 
he should not select mushrooms as food. And above all, he 
should never seek to be guided by any “test.” If he should 
be governed by “signs” in using our mushrooms, he will be 
cock-sure to get into trouble. 

H. M. £., Janesville, Wis. 

Editorial Note. —We did not realize that anyone not expert 
in distinguishing mushrooms might be led into danger by 
the paragraph quoted but we realize now it was misleading 
and appreciate the writer’s putting us straight. 

Many Thanks 

I like To-Day's Magazine better this number than any this 
year. I have taken your magazine two years and find it very 
interesting and helpful. I am a wage earner with children, so 
find your departments helpful and practical. 

Mrs. A. S., Lawton, Oklahoma. 

The Suffrage Editorial 

Dear Editor: 

I take this opportunity to tell you what I think of your 
magazine. 

I think that it is a magazine that is in every way fit to enter 
the best homes. It contains just the kind of reading matter 
that a woman needs. I realize that it is hard for an editor 
to say just what he thinks when there are so many different 


people to satisfy. Your recent editorial on 
“Woman’s Suffrage” was fair and honest. Some 
wish to avoid this question but it must and 
shall be decided in the near future. 

Of course some are dissatisfied with these 
articles, but one can always find persons who 
are ready to find fault with things even if they 
understand nothing about them. I have spent 
much of my time teaching school and have had 
ample opportunity to learn this. 

Sincerely yours, 

S. B. W., Haigler, Neb. 

The Same Size By All Means 

To the Editor: 

In looking over some of the letters in the 
Prize. Letter Contest which you have printed, I am prompted 
to write a few lines. I agree in part with the first prize letter 
printed in the May fifteenth To-Day's. For instance, the 
third paragraph about keeping up your fine fiction. As soon 
as you begin to print sensational stories and fiction that deals 
with what this life is too full of—sin and crime—the magazine 
will have lowered itself in my mind. Another suggestion I 
liked was the seventh paragraph. Keep the Quiet Hour. 

But the one thing especially that I was so much against was 
the next to the last paragraph. Please don’t under any cir¬ 
cumstance, if possible, make the magazine any larger. My 
friends have made especial mention of the nice size of the 
magazine. If need be it can be a little thicker but the larger 
magazines are extremely inconvenient to hold or to lay aside— 
being such an ungainly size as not to fit any shelf and taking 
too much room on a table. Besides, To-Day's ought to be 
different from other magazines and those who want a large 
affair can subscribe to those that come up to their idea. 

Keep To-Day's pure. That’s what the world needs. 

With best wishes for the future of your magazine, I am 
Very truly yours, 

F. L. C., Andover. Mass. 

Success To To-Day’ 

Dear Madam : 

On receiving the June first number, I began reading the 
prize letters. Really it is surprising to read the diversity of 
opinions given. 

It certainly is a very good size and I like it very much. I 
try always to see the good in all things and that, perhaps, is 
the reason that I’ve never stopped to find any faults in To- 
Day's, or it is possible in my search for the good I’m just too 
lazy to quarrel with any seeming lack. Really, I believe you 
are striving to give as much as you can and that any improve¬ 
ment will come from the desire within you to please your 
readers and not from any fault finding. The world is made up 
of little things and if they were eliminated there would be 
no big ones to have. I wish you success with To-Day's and 
may you live long and happily to edit it. 

F. S. P., Dayton, Ohio. 

Is It Possible To Please 600,000? 

Dear Editor: 

I am a recent subscriber of To-Day's Magazine, and on 
receipt of each copy I have read it very closely, and find 
something helpful, suggestive and instructive in each de¬ 
partment. I never fail to read the editorial page. 

Your wise and suggestive thoughts on the sweet girl grad¬ 
uate appealed to me very strongly. 

Some of the suggestions in the prize letter contest I think 
are worthy of consideration. 

Dear Editor, do you think it possible to please 600,000 sub¬ 
scribers? I think it an impossible undertaking. The diversity 
of reading matter that appears in the magazine is sufficient 
evidence of your effort to please your many subscribers. The 
majority of your subscribers appreciate this effort. 

When one receives so much good reading matter for such 
a little, what room is there for complaint? 

The fiction in the main is good. I like the story entitled 
“Secretary of Frivolous Affairs.” I consider it a charming 
and well written story. I liked Miss Hamilton’s and Miss 
Foster’s letters very much. One could tell by the tone of their 
letters that their interest is not self-centered. 

A Satisfied Kentucky Subscriber. 
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BETTER VIII. 

Les Allouettes, Touraine, July 1. 

To Mrs. Martha Clay, 

Clay House, 

C. 

Dear Grandma : 

Do please give the enclosed to Egbert. I will write you 
soon. Love. 

Phillis. 

LETTER IX. 

(Enclosed.) 

Les Allouettes, Touraine. 

Mr. Egbert Allan. 

Dearest Egbert: 

I am so cold and so lonely and so homesick that I simply 
had to write this very second. Oh, it is awful to be as young 
as we are, I feel it more every day. 

And I am so unhappy! 

You just ought to have seen Katharine to-day. She was 
furious because we had string beans again—we have had 
them every day for six weeks, and she came up here after 
luncheon and sat down and crossed her feet on the ‘writing 
table. I stood stock still and said “Katharine!” and she said 
ever so tartly, “I feel for cross my feet!” and then we 
laughed!—Right afterwards something happened!—We saw 
the bonne carrying clean sheets into the maisonette, and then 
the donkey was harnessed and we knew the ladies were going 
into town to meet new people! We were ever so excited and 
as soon as they were gone we flew out to the maisonette and 
investigated. The bed was made and there were fresh flowers 
and, what was funniest of all, the sewing-machine! Until 
we saw the machine we supposed that it was a man, and we 
still think it’s funny to put a 
woman out in that dark, dis¬ 
mal place when there are 
empty rooms in the house. 

Katharine and I have dressed 
for dinner and we are all of 
a twitter! 

Next morning. 

Nobody came! 

We were so disappointed! 

The ladies have fitted up the 
rooms for themselves because 
their rooms in the garret are 
so hot. They went there after 
breakfast, and spent the morn¬ 
ing. 

We have just learned that 
the soldiers in France get a 
sou a day. Katharine says by 

saving up for three years they must be able to go on a nice 
* ea J’ j. a r e sappiest little fellows, with baggy breeches 
and dirty white spats. Katharine says that they don’t look as 
if they ever felt for soap and water. 

Oh, dear me, Bertie, this is going to just crush all the 
sweetness out of my character. That awful dove keeps going 
Oo-ooo-oo” from dawn to dark, the nightingale keeps us 
awake all night, Katharine gets crosser every time she finds 
a grasshopper somewhere about her, and it is all so awfully 
uncomfortable and un-American. Do try to think of some 
way out of it. Father said that he really had nothing against 
you except my youth, you know. 

Your loving 

Phillis. 



„ETTER X. 


Les Allouettes, Touraine. Aug. 1. 

To Proe. George Allan, 

309 High Road, 

B. 

Dear Uncle George: 

So many thanks for your letter and the fascinating lecture 
on the Displacement of the Old Red Sandstone. We are 
saving it for our Sunday 
nap-time. Oh, and you 
are so scientific that I 
know that you will love 
to hear that this house is 
really haunted. Kath¬ 
arine has seen the thing. 

She saw it in the moon¬ 
light. She told Madame 
at luncheon and Madame 
turned white and 
dropped her fork. As if 
that wasn’t proof enough, 
my watch has stopped 
going and Katharine says 
spirits always stop 
watches. 

We haven’t written 
Father yet but we want you to tell them if you think that it 
is wisest for them to know. You see there has always been 
something queer about the place and more so than ever lately. 
The maisonette backs up on the rabbit house and has a trap¬ 
door and lately they have been doing a lot of things to it, 
carrying furniture and all that. And now the ghost has 
arrived. I think that it would be so lovely if you—and Egbert 
—would come over and investigate. Egbert and I are all over 
our foolishness and would enjoy meeting just as good friends. 
Ask Grandma what she thinks—she always knows best. 

Do think it over! Affectionately, 

Phillis. 

LETTER XL 



Les Allouettes, Touraine, Aug. 16. 


To Mrs. John Allan. 

903 Burnside Avenue, 


B 


Oh, Mother, the house is haunted! I meant to keep it 
from you but to-day Katharine’s watch stopped—mine stopped 
yesterday, and so we know it’s so! 

Katharine saw It go across the court in the moonlight— 
and last night we heard it again! I was asleep and I woke 
suddenly and we both heard it! 

We don’t know just what to do. All day we laugh and joke 
about it, but all night we lay awake and shiver. . . . 

Dear Mother, I began this yesterday, but something has 
happened!—Last night I was catching a grasshopper while 
Katharine was taking a spider down with my parasol when 
the gate-bell rang. We paid no attention until we heard the 
porte being opened and then we blew the lamp out and knelt 
down close to the window and we saw the butcher’s boy 
leading the butcher’s horse in, and in the cart was a lady in 
a traveling cape. Katharine gasped “Reinforcements have 
come, and we are safe!” then she peered out and said “Watch 
her leap and know her age.” We hung out a little and when 
she jumped, Katharine said “Twenty-five! 

Of course by this time we know her well, and her name is 
Alice Skerrett, and she has come here to rest. Katharine 
told her she had come to the right spot. We asked her who 
sent her here and she said “a friend.” Katharine said “did 
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you say a friend ?” and Miss Skerrett looked surprised and 
said “My mother’s first cousin.”—She’s English. 

We told her about the ghost, and she is greatly upset, for she 
has lived in India where they really have them quite badly. 
Still of course it is a great comfort to have her here as she 
helps us move the furniture against the doors at night. And she 
knew a man who was killed in a haunted house in London! 

You know that every evening we sit in the drawing-room 
for an hour after dinner and it is so solemn, but to-night it 
reminded Miss Skerrett of a family she knew in Scotland 
who had a relation that no one ever saw 
and one night the relation suddenly 
walked into the drawing-room and every¬ 
one saw why no one ever saw him and it 
was because he had a face just like a pig’s 
and it seemed it was hereditary in the 
family. Katharine and I both screamed 
aloud when she told us. 

Then we wondered what haunted this 
house! 

It will be so jolly to have someone else 
to talk to, only Katharine vexes me dread¬ 
fully by saying “Save some of the family 
secrets to tell her to-morrow, Phillis.” 

Isn’t that mean? 

I keep forgetting to write you that I am 
all over my feeling about Egbert. You 
and Father were exactly right, I see. We 
are too young. Lovingly, 

Phillis. 

LETTER XII. 

^ Les Allouettes, Touraine, Aug. 20. 

To Mr. Egbert Allan, 

Ellsworth Ins., 

B. 

Dear Bertie: 

^ Life goes on and my “cure” with it. If it were not for dear 
Grandma’s kindness about letters 1 think that my heart would 
really break. But France is rather fun, too, and I can imagine 
how much more fun it could be besides. I’ve something to 
tell you that is really interesting this time—actually so thrill¬ 
ing that we wonder that we ever complained of dullness. I 
will begin at the beginning:— 

Yesterday noon we had the most mysterious dish at lunch 
and we asked what it was and when we realized, Katharine 
had to say that she felt a grasshopper and leave the table. 

When we came upstairs afterwards she said to Alice and 
me, “To think we should have ever been called on to eat 
pumpkin soup!” I said, “Madame called it a Puree.” Kath¬ 
arine said, “She did, did she? I’d call it pumpkin-mush 
myself!” Then we heard the donkey-cart rolled out, and 
just as soon as “they” were gone, I rushed down to remon¬ 
strate with Maria over something and now, Bert, take out 
your cigarette and listen with attention. 

Maria and l stood under the kitchen cov¬ 
ered door and ever so many tomatoes were 
laid out along the low wall to ripen in the sun, 
and the toutourcUe cage was on the floor be¬ 
hind me and Maria was peeling pears for a 
“ compote ” for dinner. 

And Maria said (in French) that she would 
try to do what I asked only that she would 
be so busy with so many to do for, and I said 
there was just us, and Alice, and she said 
‘ and the lady zvho is coming to the maison¬ 
ette” and I said “ IVhat!” and she said “The 
lady who is coming to live in the maisonette!” 
and, Bert, I came pretty near making a puree 
out of the toutoureux. To think that they 
mean to put anyone out there in that stone 
cold barn with the shutters all up! After 
Maria was done I went upstairs—just as calm 
—and I said “Girls, I have something to tell.” 

And when they listened I said “Down in that dark, dismal 
little stone hut is going to live a woman,” Katharine screamed 
and Alice cried out “The murderer from Poitiers, I’ll wager. 
He’s escaped, you know!” 

We all screamed then—it was so awful—and then 1 remem¬ 
bered Madame’s paleness and the steps' and the ghost and I 
said “Girls, he’s there now!” Then they screamed and we 
grew' quite faint. It is so easy to see the answer to all the 
riddle now. 

Then I told them that the servants were going to leave next 
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Friday, and Katharine said our week was over each Wednes¬ 
day and we could leave Wednesday; Alice said she would 
leave, too, and we’re all going to send in our resignation 
to-morrow morning. 

We each took a good sip of peppermint brandy and then 
we braced up and grew very courageous. Katharine says that 
it’s a relief to know what’s the matter anyway, and we ate 
good dinners and Alice is coming in to sleep with me to-night. 

Madame and Mile, are very composed, all things consid¬ 
ered, and smiled beautifully at dinner. Still, 1 can’t help 
wishing that you were here if the mur¬ 
derer should get loose or anything, you 
know. Alice says that she knew a mur¬ 
derer once who was acquitted because he 
hadn’t done it and he looked so much 
like anyone else that it was awful. 

I don’t think that I ought to write home 
all about this as it may frighten Mother. 
But really I think that someone ought 
to come to us. 

Yours as ever, 

Phillis. 

LETTER XII l. 

Les Allouettes, Touraine, Aug. 10. 
To Mr. John Allan, 

Equitable Buildings, 

B. 

Dear Father: 

I was so glad to get your letter that 
Egbert is going to Scotland with the 
geological party. I am perfectly sensible 
now and it will be so nice to have some one we know on this 
side of the water for many reasons, especially one. 1 haven’t 
wanted to worry you by talking of it sooner but a man who 
murdered his wife in Poitiers with a chair—just an ordinary 
chair—is coming here to hide, and it makes us a little nervous 
although there is another girl here now so we shall be three 
against him in any case. Do not be a bit anxious, dear 
Father, for although the servants are leaving, Madame is 
getting others and we put furniture against our doors at 
night. It is very beautiful here now and the old-world 
atmosphere is so delightful all except the caterpillars. They 
had to burn a tree yesterday as they were all over it and now 
the gardener says they were silk-worms. We are very happy 
and enjoy everything, life is so picturesque and there is a 
goat that has a lamb, too—we are trying to get a good kodak 
of them to send you and Mother. 

Katharine says that when she looks into her Letter of 
Credit the money is clear at the bottom. Please send us 
some more. 

Love from 

Phillis. 

LETTER XIV. 

«*=?*. Les Allouettes, Touraine, Aug. 20. 

To Proe. George Allan, 

;i09 High Road, 

B. 

Dear Uncle George: 

Thank you so much for that dear treatise 
on the Celtic Roots of Saxon Verbs. It must 
be splendid to be able to do so much good as 
you do. 

We are all agog with excitement to-day 
as the escaped murderer from Poitiers arrived 
to hide here last night. The gate-bell jangled 
and he was smuggled into the maisonette 
at once. We peeked out of our volets and 
saw them carry a hot supper to him. The 
new servant says he’s a nice appearing man 
pleasant-faced. He hit his wife with a chair. 
<E * V Alice says that if he’s traced here we shall 

all be arrested as accomplices. 

If I cable “Fox” it will mean that we are arrested and 
if we are not I’ll cable “Goose” and if Father ought to 
come I’ll cable “Corn.” If you all ought to come I’ll 
cable “Cat” and “Tom-cat” if we find out that you needn’t 
after all. 

Please keep this letter put away very carefully so as to 
understand and explain to Father when I cable the fatal 

words. 

Affectionately yours. 


Phillis. 
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LETTER XV. 

Les Allouettes, Touraine, Aug. 21. 

To Mrs. Martha Clay, 

Clay House, 

C. 

Dearest, dearest Grandma: 

I must write you—just you, who have been so 
good and kind to us both in our awful agony of 
despair and desolation—how happy I—I mean, 
we—are. 

You see we saw the little house getting ready 
and I don’t know just how, but we were sure 
that it was for the Poitiers murderer that hit 
his wife with a chair. Of course we were scared 
to death but it’s so stupid here that we were 
rather glad, too. We tried to see him all the 
morning after he came and Alice thought she 
saw him in the moonlight the night he came but 
it might have been the cabman, of course. 

Anyway last night the maid brought me a note and after 
the girls were asleep the gardener managed to let me out the 
kitchen door and we went along by the wall on the side of the 
house where the ladies don’t sleep and in 
through the poor little frightened rabbits’ 
house and there is a slide door in the wall 
and I slipped through and there he was, 
awfully good-looking and as cosy as you 
please. All his things unpacked and my baby- 
picture on his dresser. Dear me, but he’s 
clever! And to plan it all so as to save me any 
responsibility as to deceiving my parents. 

Father and Mother have always been too good 
and kind to me for me to do anything that 
they didn’t like, you know. I never forget 
that. 

The gardener was so nice and sat on the 
milking stool with the rabbits for a whole 
hour waiting and then took me back. It was 
the most romantic thing I ever knew of for 
we couldn’t even have a light and there were 
toads hopping about and I couldn’t scream 
even once. 

Bertie said that he will stay three days. He 
told Madame that he was an absconder from 
Peru so she is perfectly willing to hide him. It is so amusing 
to hear Katharine and Alice wonder about the murderer from 
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Poitiers. I wrote you—didn’t I?—that he killed 
his wife by hitting her with a chair. Bertie 
thinks that I had better be kind of getting my 
things together and I am trying to obey him. 
The gardener will carry them out to him and 
will take me to call on him every night. It is 
ao romantic! Oh, Grandmamma, it was so kind 
of you to give him all that money and to not 
think us young. We are not too young—we are 
just exactly the right age. 

Your everlastingly grateful 

Phillis. 

CABLE MESSAGE. 

John Allan, 

Equitable Buildings, 

B. 

• Mice. 


Letter from Katharine to Her Father 

Dear Father: August 25. 

Please break it to Mother that Phillis has run off with 
Egbert just as Grandma always said that she 
would. I did my very best to watch her and I 
know positively that she never had a letter 
from him while in France. The place was 
ideal for watching her and I was as conscien¬ 
tious as I was uncomfortable and I can’t say 
more. She never went into town and only 
wrote to Grandma, Uncle (whenever he sent 
us books), you, and Mother. It is a mystery 
to me how she managed it right under my 
very nose. 

All I know is that this morning she was 
gone, leaving this message: “Have gone off 
with Bertie. Have lost the Code I made out 
but believe that the word is ‘Mice,’ so just 
cable home ‘Mice’ and they’ll all understand. 
I’ve cabled and I hope that you understood, 
although I don’t. I never have understood. 
Phillis seems to me the last girl in the world 
to marry a future Geological professor. 

Please send me some money to come home. 
I am sick of sunny France. 

Your affectionate daughter, 

Katharine. 
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By 

TIio Bystander 


gg^RS.WHITE whispers to Mrs. Brown that Mrs. Gray 
YflV] I s woe f u lly extravagant, and immediately everyone 
* n room wan t s to know how she is extravagant 
Kr w* an(1 why ? nd the resuIt wil1 be? Someway 

the term invariably connotes to the popular mind 
excessive or unnecessary expenditure. 

Mrs. White proceeds to enlarge on her topic. “Yes, she 
paid thirty-five dollars for a little Bokhara rug, and she 
could have bought a carpet to cover the whole floor for 
that. And what do you think?” she adds. 

“She has just given sixty dollars for a tailored suit. Fancy! 
And you know their income!” 

Ejaculations, exclamations and disjointed sentences about 
women who ruin their husbands follow, and the women at 
length disband feeling so virtuous that the Bystander is 
impelled to come to the defense of Mrs. Gray and to say 
a few words about Mrs. White. 

As a matter of fact, the criticised young wife has a sense 
of proportion which the other women lack and is by far 
the most economical of any of them. Yes, she paid sixty 
dollars for a suit, but she had it made by a good tailor in 
a style that was not extreme. She feels well in it and looks 
well in it. With white gloves and a pretty jabot it is suit¬ 
able for receptions or church, and yet the skirt is short enough 
so that it may be worn shopping. Mrs. Gray wears this suit 
two, or even three, years as “best,” and then it becomes 
“second best.” 

Mrs. White prides herself on buying a ready-made suit 
for twenty-two-fifty. The collar never quite fits; it isn’t 
quite good enough for receptions, and before Mrs. White 
knows it, she is buying a gown to fill in the chink. The suit 
lies around on chairs when it is taken off and by the fol¬ 
lowing year, it is not fit for “second best,” and Mrs. White 


purchases another for the same price. At the end of that 
year, the second suit is in the same bag with the first one 
and there is nothing to show for the forty-five dollar outlay. 
Mrs. White’s whole house is run on a system of false econ¬ 
omy. She bought a carpet for her living room because she 
could get it cheap, also some pictures which she didn’t alto¬ 
gether like, but which were selling for a “song.” 

How different is Mrs. Gray’s attitude. She said to her 
husband, “Henry, I don’t want a carpet. It’s too hard to 
keep clean. I want bare floors and Oriental rugs.” 

“They cost a lot, don’t they?” he asked. 

“Not such an awful lot,” she responded. “To begin with, 
they last a lifetime, and a carpet has to be replaced every 
few years. They’re easily taken care of, too, and they’re 
beautiful to look at. Besides that, their value steadily in¬ 
creases. Henry, I’d rather strain a point and buy something 
we really want now and then than to stock the house at 
once with things we don’t quite want.” 

Mrs. White said, upon starting in, “A living room ought 
to contain at least two rockers, a table, two straight-backed 
chairs, a davenport, a carpet, some pictures, and a piano,” 
and because she couldn’t afford nice things, she bought a 
lot of “good-enough” ones which in the end she practically 
gave away to the second-hand dealer and replaced with what 
she wanted. Mrs. Brown did the same thing except that 
she never had courage to dispose of belongings once col¬ 
lected and continued to live among them disgruntled and 
unsatisfied. Surely Mrs. Gray’s plan of letting a corner 
stand empty till she could afford the chair she wanted to 
fill it was the safest and best economy! 

The Bystander maintains that no husband is going to be 
ruined by a wife who buys good things and takes care of them. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 
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'Wamit to Kitchen Drudger 


Soms Simple Devices That, Lighten Housework 


Tested by Marion Stillwell 


HE efforts of inventive genius were until 
a short time ago bended solely toward 
the saving of time and labor in the busi¬ 
ness world. Now the modern gospel 
of time-saving is entering the home. 
The old idea expressed in the words, 
“mother’s way is good enough for me,” 
is being supplanted by the desire of the 
housewife to test the merits of newer, 
modern methods. And wherever there is a demand there is 
also a supply. Recognizing that two-thirds of the house¬ 
wife’s time is spent in the preparation of meals, dishwashing, 
laundry work, canning—work that must be done in the 
kitchen—manufacturers have turned their attention toward 
the problem of lightening the work in this part of the house. 

Cleaning Silver in a Trice —To appreciate just how much 
can be done in this direction one but needs to become 
acquainted with the new devices for cleaning silverware. 
Among those which I have used and tested none has been 
more satisfactory than a new pan which does the work 
without the use of cleaning powders and pastes and with 
an expenditure of energy positively insignificant in compari¬ 
son with the results. The pan is a simple zinc vessel having 
a bottom of wire grating. This pan fits into a slightly larger 
pan. In this pan is mixed the cleaning solution, which is 
composed of one teaspoon of baking soda and one tablespoon 
of common table salt to every quart of water. The silver 
is then placed on the wire grating and the pan immersed in 
the solution. 

And the result? The tarnish vanishes in the twinkling 
of an eye and the silver is as bright as when new. There is 
nothing harmful in the action of the solution on the silver, 
the entire process being one long recognized in the laboratory 
but never before adapted to the needs of the housewife. 
The solution, coming in contact with the tinned wire grat¬ 
ing, creates an electric current which banishes tarnish like 
magic. There is absolutely nothing about the device that 
will injure the silverware in any way. The pan may be 
obtained in several sizes at quite reasonable prices. 

A New Double-Boiler —No less important than the de¬ 
vices for curtailing the work of cleaning are those that 
lighten the work of cooking. Among the latter I have 
found a most excellent utensil in a double-boiler which 
cooks by steam. In appearance it looks very much like the 
double-boilers we have known for many years but in reality 
it is far superior to them. Around the rim of the food 
compartment is a row of holes through which the steam 
enters the food compartment. The chief advantages of this 
boiler are that it requires practically no watching and that 
it insures a very superior flavor. I have found this boiler 
excellent in the preparation of mashed potatoes. After my 
potatoes are pared and quartered, I place them in the food 
pan and steam them for twenty minutes -during which time 
I never have to watch to see that they do not burn or boil 
dry. Then I remove the food pan to the table, add sal 
and mash in the usual way. There is no draining necessary 
and consequently the potatoes retain the food value and 


flavor which, in the old way, are boiled out and thrown 
away. The boiler which I use is made of enameled ware 
but it may be had in tin as well. It is obtainable in two sizes. 

A Dream of a Frying Pan —When a friend told me not 
long ago that she had heard of a new frying pan that would 
not burn I laughingly told her that she had probably heard 
of it in a dream. But her dream has come true for me, if 
not for her, with the result that among my cooking utensils 
none holds a place of greater honor than my “never burn” 
frying pan. And the fact that it will not burn food is not 
its only virtue. It is absolutely smokeless, it requires con¬ 
siderable less watching than an ordinary pan and food 
cooked in it is far more tender and juicy than when cooked 
in any other pan I have used. The pan is made of two 
sheets of steel with an air chamber between. This con¬ 
struction makes it impossible to get more heat in the center 
of the pan than around the side and of course every house¬ 
wife knows that no food will scorch or burn where an equal 
heat is assured. I have found that round steak cooked in 
this pan is really more tender than the higher-priced cuts 
of meat when cooked in an old-faslyoned pan. A detachable 
handle also deserves a word of commendation for it means 
comfort in removing the utensil from the stove. The pan 
is made in one size only—about eleven inches in diameter 
and one and one-half inches deep. 

Robs Dishwashing of Terrors —How many times I have 
heard women say: “I like to cook but I dread the dish¬ 
washing !” And whenever I heard that remark I always 
answered “Amen!”—that is, I did until a short time ago 
when a new dish dryer helped me to rob dishwashing of its 
terrors. With this pan, dish drying may be done in the only 
sanitary way, which is without cloths. It is a very simple 
contrivance, being merely a draining pan and a wire rack. 
The rack fits over the pan, the dishes are placed on the 
rack, the boiling water is poured over them and they dry 
perfectly with a beautiful gloss from the heat of the water. 
The pan which I have is twenty by twelve inches square, a 
size plenty large enough for a family of two, but it may 
be obtained in a still larger size suitable for the needs of a 
large family. 

A Magical Steam Baker —On the shelf beside my steam- 
boiler stands a new steam baker which is superior to any¬ 
thing of the kind I have ever before used. The baker 
is in four parts, the first of which is the outside receptacle. 
In the bottom of this is placed a triangle rest which sup¬ 
ports the inside receptacle. Lastly there is a hollow cover 
into which the water is poured by means of a tube. Baked 
beans prepared in this baker are superior in flavor to those 
prepared in any other way, while I have found with its 
use that tough meats may be turned out deliciously tender 
and juicy. But the most important to me of all its advan¬ 
tages is the little attention which it requires. It can be left 
in the oven for four or five hours without watching and 
with perfect assurance that the food will not burn. It is 
made in one size,—sufficiently large for ordinary family 
use—of heavily coated tin. 



A Modern Evil CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


B UT the woman or man who is wasteful is the one who 
is truly extravagant. Indeed the careless use of belong¬ 
ings is the curse of the nation. Mr. Brown takes off a 
new buggy top and sets it on the ground while he drives out 
one sunny day. The buggy top remains where it was left. 
The rains and winds come, and lo, Mr. Brown wakes some 
morning to discover that the curtains are tattered and torn 
and that this part of the buggy is an old thing. He then 
throws it upon the dump-heap and buys a new one. This is 
the most common genus of extravagance. 

Mrs. Brown buys some gold-banded china and lets it soak 
in water night after night because she doesn’t want to wash 
the dishes. The gold is affected, the china looks old and 
needs replacing. This is extravagance. White Haviland 
should have been bought for this treatment. Also, Mrs. 
Brown allows her daughter to go skating in hunting boots 


and silk stockings. As these were not made for such a 
purpose, it is obvious that to so use them is an extravagance 
as well as an impropriety. 

In short, it is extravagant to buy anything you don’t quite 
want because it is cheap; it is extravagant to handle a good 
thing carelessly; it is extravagant to purchase three cheap 
potato mashers in a year when the same price would buy one 
that would last a lifetime; it is extravagant to pay a great deal 
for an article of transient interest such as a hat which will 
be sure to be out of style the following season and have to 
be replaced. 

Above all, don’t criticise your neighbor for paying s : x 
dollars for a pair of shoes when you get yours for three. 
She may wear hers three times as long as you do and— 
didn’t you have to purchase a new pair of gloves because 
you could find only one of the last pair you bought? 
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€Sie$ter--A iVisti 

<Vy Ktlbourae Cowles 

EDITORIAL NOTE— This is a page from real life. Chester is nut a figment of the 
imagination. He is a real boy and one worth knowing. He breaks the child labor law but I 
think we can forgive him his transgression and even the judge who gave him his special permit. 
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HEN 1 first met Chester at my new board¬ 
ing house I thought him just an ordinary 
little boy with a somewhat extraordinary 
gravity of manner. During one of our 
earliest conversations he mentioned casu¬ 
ally that he was “most thirteen” and I 
asked him what grade he was in. 

_ “I’m not in school,” he answered. “I’m 

in business. I’ve been working for over a year now. Ihen 
turning to the waiter he said, “Please see if my lunch is 
ready. I want to get to the office early to-day. 

A moment later he left the table with a paper bag of sand¬ 
wiches stuffed into his coat pocket. 

That evening as I was mounting the stairs to my room 
1 was overtaken on the last flight by Chester who dashed 
past me with youthful agility and then, evidently recogniz¬ 
ing me, stopped suddenly and begged my pardon. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I assured him. “We’re all in a 
hurry to get ready for dinner.” 

“Well l always am,” he remarked, walking sedately by 
my side. “1 get awful hungry by night. You see my work 

takes me out a good deal on my wheel.” 

“Oh, is this your room? I’m on the top floor. I guess im 

the only boarder up there, but 1 like my little cubby-hole. 

See you at dinner, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” I replied, inwardly marvelling at the complete self- 
possession of my new young friend. Already I felt sure that 
we should be friends and after dinner when Chester followed 
me out on to the sidewalk in front of the boarding house 
where I went for a breath of the pleasant autumn air, I felt 
gratified at his saying with just a touch of diffidence, 

“I’m glad you were put at our table. I like having an 
other man there.” 

“Thank you,” I answered simply. “Perhaps as neither 
of us smoke, we can find some cosy nook in which to pass 
the after-dinner hour together when it gets too cold to be 
outdoors. I like to have some rest after dinner before I go 
to my room to study.” 

“Why, do you study yet?” he asked me. 

“Yes. that’s part of my business. 1 never expect to get 
through studying.” 

“I study some, too. but lots of nights 1 get so sleepy I 
can't remember anything 1 read.” 

“Perhaps if you had someone to talk over your books with 
you it would be easier to keep awake,” I ventured for I did 
not wish to force myself upon him. 

“It would be fine if you would come up to my room some¬ 
times,” he said enthusiastically. “It’s little, but I can sit on 
my cot and you can have the chair by the table.” 

“Let’s go now,” I suggested. “It’s growing chilly out 
here.” 

“You’re-well you’re a sport,” he said admiringly when 

I had run as lightly as I could up the four flights of stairs. 

“I’m glad you think so,” I replied, “if you mean that I’m 
game.” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean,” agreed Chester hastily. “Of 
course I never took you for one kind of a sport—the wrong 
kind. Here's my Lffiited States History. I began it before 
J left school and I’ve read it all through twice because I 
think a man ought to know all about the history of his own 
country, but I can’t remember it very well yet.” 

I took the much-thumbed book in my hand and as I 
turned the leaves we talked a little of the great events that 
were pictured in the pages. 

“It’s mighty interesting when you know something about 
it, isn’t it?” said Chester. “1 guess I won’t have any trouble 
remembering the things you have told me.” 


His eager desire for knowledge and his quick responsive¬ 
ness made the task of helping him with* his studies a keen 
pleasure to me and our little night school met quite regularly 
during the winter. Sometimes we took a holiday and went 
to a concert, an illustrated lecture or a moving picture show. 
But these diversions did not occur very frequently, for 
Chester always insisted upon paying his own way (it seemed 
to be part of his creed) and I could easily see that the little 
fellow had to be very careful about expenses. Some¬ 
times we talked base ball and tennis and we planned to have 
jolly Saturday afternoons in the park when summer came, 
but in early spring I was suddenly ordered to take up my 
work in another city. It was with a feeling of deep de¬ 
pression that I climbed the stairs to Chester’s room, one 
evening, to tell him lhat I was going away. 

His face whitened a little and there was just a tiny quiver¬ 
ing of the lip as he listened to me. Then when I had fin¬ 
ished speaking, he drew himself up with a touch of the dig¬ 
nity that had so impressed me at our first meeting and said: 

“I hope, sir, the change is a promotion for you, but I 
shall miss you an awful lot.” 

“And I’ll miss you,” I responded. “Indeed, Chester, the 
thought of leaving you quite takes away any satisfaction l 
might have in my small advancement. The fact is I can’t 
help feeling that the promotion is a bit of hard luck.” 

“Hard luck,” repeated Chester. “Of course you don’t 
really and truly believe in luck. Do you? My father told 
me never to trust to luck but always to depend on work.” 
He unlocked his little trunk and took out three photographs. 
“That’s my father," he said showing me the picture of a man 
whose face would have been handsome save for a look of 
irresolution about the mouth and chin. “This is my mother 
and here’s my little sister. My father’s dead but I’ve got 
my mother and sister. I've never told you about myself. 
I liked it because you didn't ask, like most boarding-house 
people do. But now I want you to know why I work. The 
judge who gave me a permit to work, for of course I come 
under the child labor law, said I was doing right.” 

“My father—well my father went to pieces. He never 
had to work when he was young and he couldn’t somehow 
get the habit. He tried, I know he tried and mother says so, 
too, but he never had any luck and lie was always expecting 
something lucky to happen and it never did. That’s the 
reason he warned me against relying on luck. He lost the 
money he had got from his father and then after a lot of 
trouble he—well, he died. Then mother said she must get 
something to do to support little Sue and me and I said no— 
not yet, anyway. I knew it would be a good thing for me to 
work. I wanted to get the habit while I was young. If 
father had only been poor when he was little, everything 
might have been so different, he said so himself often. And, 
besides, mother didn’t know how to do anything for money, 
but she loved nursing so she is in a hospital getting trained 
for a nurse and she’s only got a year more now before she’ll 
graduate and then, you know, she can earn a lot and we’ll 
have a little flat maybe.” 

His eyes glistened at the thought of a home and 1 asked 
as casually as I could, though my own eyes felt a little 
uncomfortably moist, where his sister was. 

“Sue is in school. She’s the littlest one there and a regular 
pet. You see mother gets a little pay in the hospital and with 
my wages we keep her there. Maybe next year, this time, if 
you come back here, you’ll find us all together in our flat. 
You'll be sure to come to see us, won’t you?” 

“I most certainly shall.” 

“Shake on it,” said Chester and I reverently took the 
small boyish hand, the hand of a man. 
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lioauiy /or the Water Nympth 


By Katherine B. Palmer 


I AM so anxious that the 
maiden who loves to 
disport herself at the 
seashore or lakeside shall 
not lose beauty of hair or 
complexion while engaging 
in this outdoor life, that I 
have planned to chat with 
her a short while on various 
common sense methods of 
protecting the skin and hair 
from the baneful effects of 
too much water and sun. 

Many a seashore beauty 
has lived to rue the day 
that she frolicked on the 
sands, and has learned that 
it is possible to irreparably 
injure one’s complexion 
and hair. All that is needed 
is to go on a long fishing 
jaunt or for a stroll on the 
sands minus hat or um¬ 
brella, and the evil is done. 

The once perfect complex¬ 
ion vanishes as if by magic 
and is replaced by a yellow, 
lined, colorless skin, while 
the erstwhile glossy hair 
becomes dry and lusterless. 

You can easily see that 
it is important you should 
post yourself thoroughly as 
to the best methods of re¬ 
taining your beauty, while 
going in for all the good 
times that abound at any 
summer water resort. It may bore you somewhat to take 
these beauty precautions, but when you think that other¬ 
wise there is a strong probability of your returning home at 
the end of the season with your pretty nose a brilliant red, 
your skin a mass of freckles and your hair bleached by the 
sun until it is no longer a “crown of glory,” you will, if 
you are a sensible girleen, make a resolution to do as you 
are bid in these pages. 

Now that you have made your decision, I may relieve 
your mind somewhat if I say that it is quite possible to 
have a jolly time while enacting the part of a mermaid, and 
yet retain every beauty of face and figure. Incline your 
ears toward me now while I whisper into them a score, 
more or less, of helpful beauty secrets. 

The first thing that I shall ask of you is to prepare the 
skin every morning for its battle with the elements. How 
is this done? Read on, and you will see. 

First, of course, you will not think for a moment of bath¬ 
ing the face in hard water, as this would be fatal. Hard 
water irritates the skin and causes it to sunburn easily 
when exposed to the sun. Avoid this catastrophe by throw¬ 
ing a handful of the following mixture into the water filled 
basin: 

Violet Scented Meal 

Almond flour, \ l / 2 ounces 
Fine oatmeal, 1 pound 
Castile soap shaved fine, / 2 cake 
Powdered orris root, % pound. 

If Milady prefers, she can, of course, use some one of the 
ready prepared water softeners, which are compounded by 
experienced chemists. These powders are sold in boxes 
which are ruled off so you may know how much powder 
is needed to soften a certain quantity of water. 

Assuming that you have bathed your face carefully and 
that every drop of moisture has been brushed away with a 
soft towel, we will take the next step in this treatment. 
This consists of kneading the face gently for several min¬ 
utes with some soothing cream. Such a one is given here 
and is, in my opinion, the quintessence of daintiness. 


Sunshine Cream 

White wax, x / 2 oz. 
Spermaceti, l / 2 oz. 

Sweet almond oil, 2 x / 2 ozs. 
Strawberry juice, Y\ oz. 
Benzoin, 3 drops. 

Do not spend much time 
over this treatment, as twc 
or three minutes will amply 
suffice for it. When your 
slim fingers have ceased 
sliding hither and thither 
over the face, dip a cloth 
in a sedative skin lotion 
and lay it over the face, al¬ 
lowing it to remain in place 
long enough for the cuticle 
to have a chance to absorb 
sufficient of the liquid. If 
its use is persisted in, this 
lotion will prevent the skin 
from tanning or freckling 
to any great extent. 

Lotion for Hardening a 
Sensitive Skin 
Prepared cucumber juice, 
1 y 2 ounces. 

Distilled witchhazel, V / 2 
ounces. 

Rosewater, Y ounce. 
Essence of white rose. Y 
ounce. 

Simple tincture of benzoin, 
ounce. 

Call a halt to this pre¬ 
ventive treatment after the face has been thickly dusted over 
with an extremely adhesive powder. 

Now that you are all ready to run down to the beach, let 
me remind you that it is an act of wisdom to carry your 
hat on your head and not in your hand. The habit so many 
girls have of strolling through the woods and along the 
sunbaked sands with the hair and skin exposed to the glar¬ 
ing sun is much to be deplored. Instead of leaving you to 
reap the result of such folly, I implore you to put your hat 
where it belongs—on your head. 

If you are unalterably opposed to the hat, on the score 
that it is usually heavy and induces a headache, why not 
sunbonnet your pretty head when going for a ramble through 
leafy woods and meadow paths, and tilt a white sunshade 
at a coquettish angle over your head when with your chums 
on the windswept, sun-invaded beach? I think no one 
could object to carrying one of the modish summer parasols, 
and, as for the sunbonnet, could there be anything prettier 
than these beruffled lace-trimmed bits of headgear? I 
think not. 

The reckless lassie who, disregarding all advice, sits happily 
on the sands for hours untold, innocent of any head cover¬ 
ing, will find it necessary on her return to her hotel to seek 
succor for her sunburned skin. While she deserves little 
sympathy, I will prove kinder than my words and point out 
a way by which she may partially escape the results of her 
folly. 

After reaching home hasten to steam your sun-reddened 
skin over a kettle of steaming hot water for ten long min¬ 
utes, and then speed to your dressing table where you should 
find a bottle containing half a cupful of lime water and an 
ounce of linseed oil. This helpful fluid must be quickly 
patted into the irritated skin and allowed to remain on for 
an hour or two. While this treatment will relieve the burn¬ 
ing; the tan will be still in evidence. However, there is no 
use wrestling with your brown skin until you return home, 
when I hope you will write for my country tan bleach which 
fades the skin to milky whiteness after a few treatments. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Would you like to be beautiful? Or at least good- 
looking? Of course every normal woman would. Miss Palmer’s articles will 
help you, and if there is more than the printed word that you would know, 
write her, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 



Before entering the water always don a rubberized silk bathing cap 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE BAG OF LOOT. 

r/9* I regained consciousness, John was 

Iv^w ti& — I* putting me on the couch in my sitting- 
roo^i, and there was a jumble of faces 
before me—Jo, and Laura, and Mrs. 
Hazard, all badly frightened, clutching 
at unfastened dressing-gowns. Natalie 

was there, too, but I did not see her at 
first. 

“I’m afraid she’s badly hurt,” John 

was saying. “Did Doctor Graham an¬ 
swer, Hap?” 

Hap was crushing my hand within both his own, hurting 
me, but I didn’t want to say so. Everything was terribly 
confusing. My right shoulder was hurt; the doctor said 
afterward I must have struck the wall as I plunged down 

the steps into the wing, and that saved me, perhaps, from 

breaking my neck. It was later I discovered that my right 
arm was broken, when I remembered the bag I had picked 
up and couldn’t feel it. 

“The jewels!” I cried. 

“Jewels!” everybody repeated in one tone—a tone of 
surprise. 

“I had them when I fell,” I said. “A bag of jewels.” 

Hap groaned. I’m sure he thought I was out of my head, 
and after a great deal of fuss he managed to get a drink 
of brandy down my throat—what he didn’t spill down my 
neck. But John went out and came back presently with the 
bag. It was a dark green cloth bag like lawyers carry their 
—whatever they do carry in them. And thrown into it, like 
so many potatoes, was about the most beautiful collection 
of jewels I have ever seen. There was a silk stocking— 
Lydia’s—containing more jewels; and Mrs. Higginson’s 
hot-water bottle. 

“‘A thief would never look for jewels in a hot-water 
bottle,’ ” I quoted hysterically. 

When I remembered again, John was sitting at my desk 
with the glittering mass spread out before him. Every one 
had crowded around him, except Hap, who was kneeling 
beside the couch, holding my hand desperately and listening 
for the sound of the doctor’s car. I remember that it hazily 
occurred to me how beautifully the lavender brocade dress¬ 
ing-gown John wore and the soft pink of Jo’s kimono har¬ 
monized—and lavender and pink usually don’t. 

“Where did you get them, Loulie?” Jo asked. “What 
happened, dear?” 

My head was buzzing; there was a pounding in my ears. 
Her questions seemed to make a jumble of my thoughts. 

“Why, of course, I must tell you.” I tried to think clearly. 
“I—I found them—found them in the card-room.” 

“Yes, dear,” Jo soothed. “What were you doing in the 
card-rcom ?” 

“I heard a noise in the gallery and wanted to see—see— 
I—I found them—found them in the card-room.” 

Everybody looked so queer! Natalie glanced quickly at 
Mrs. Hazard—a glance Laura intercepted. I sat up suddenly. 

“Surely you don’t think I took them!” I fell back against 
the pillows again with a groan, but it was because little un¬ 
seen devils tortured me when I moved. 

“She must not talk,” Laura exclaimed. “Don’t question her. 
It isn’t fair. She doesn’t know what she is saying. For 
Heaven’s sake, why doesn’t the doctor come?” 

Jo sat down beside me helplessly. There was nothing 
anybody could do until the doctor did come. I felt drowsy 
add I’m sure I could have gone to sleep comfortably if Hap 
hadn’t kept hurting my hand. 

“I think there’s loot here from everybody,” John remarked. 
“It’s a jolly mess.” 

From the mess he separated Dorothy Abercrombie’s green 
lizard with the ruby eyes, Mrs. Abercrombie’s moonstone 
set with sixteen large diamonds, and that crazy bow-knot 
collar of Mrs. Sargent’s. Then Natalie pointed out other 
things she recognized. But there was left a jumble of soli¬ 
taires, handsome but nondescript; rings and pendants, brace¬ 
lets and brooches that only their owners could identify. 

“Everybody but myself,” Natalie said finally. “There’s not 
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a single thing in the lot that belongs to me.” 

Somehow it seemed to me there ought to have been in the 
bag those things she lost earlier. 

“You had a pistol,” I said weakly, thinking of it. 

“Yes, but no one knew it but you!” said Natalie. And if 
a good, clear thought had come to me out of my throbbing 
head I would have seen what everybody saw later. 

“The thieves were in the gallery,” I tried to tell them. “I 
heard—I heard a hammer fall. I went to see”—suddenly I 
thought of Winthrop, and I closed my lips tightly for fear I 
would say I had seen him there on the lawn. 

“Yes, dear,” Laura soothed. “We’ll look. The thieves are 
gone now, but we have the jewels, so it’s all right. No harm 
done. John will hold a levee after luncheon and return them.” 

I suppose it occurred to John what a job that was going 
to be, especially as he was apt to have a crowd of hysterical 
women on his hands any minute. He tumbled the jewels 
back into the bag as Doctor Graham’s horn rent the air, and 
was just about to pull the string securing them. 

“Well, I’ll be damned !’* he exclaimed. “This is my bag !’ r 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

A DISAPPEARANCE. 

HAWN found me lying on the couch in my sitting-room, 
^ pale and a little sick from the ether, with my right arm 
nicely boarded up and a bruise on my shoulder about as big 
as a turkey-platter. Doctor Graham, after mixing me some 
vile stuff—doctors are brutes about medicine—cheerfully 
turned to discuss art with Jo, apropos of the search of the 
gallery for any signs of disturbance. Nothing unusual was 
found anywhere, except the door at the bottom of the steps 
leading to the tennis courts was open, and a hammer that was 
proved did not belong to any one connected with Lone Oak 
was lying on one of the courts. The thieves had made good 
their escape during the commotion that followed my plunge 
down the steps into the wing. 

When I awoke from the sleep the doctor prescribed it was 
noon. The room was fragrant with flowers and there was a 
huge bunch of pink roses that I knew had not been cut at 
Lone Oak. Laura was with me, and Celie tearfully hovered 
in the background. Celie brought my breakfast and Laura 
explained that Jo had gone, reluctantly, to play golf with 
John Crowninshield, who decided not to go to town. 

“There’s a nurse coming,” she concluded. 

“Nurse!” I exclaimed. “What do I want with a nurse? 
I’m going down-stairs to-night if I can get a sleeve over 
this arm.” 

To prove I could get up, I did, but I was rather trembly. 

“Loulie, it was too funny about that silk stocking and the 
hot-water bottle,” Laura laughed gleefully. 

“Has everybody discovered the robbery?” I asked. 

“They were up shrieking before ten,” she told me. “John 
had an awful time getting things straight. There are ten 
solitaires still in doubt. I think Dorothy and Mrs. Sargent 
will have to toss for them. Funny, isn’t it, people don’t know 
their own jewels?” 

“Did any one else hear the racket we made last night?” 

“No,” she replied. “No wonder they were robbed. Mrs. 
Cutler thinks there must have been an attempt to chloroform 
her. There was no cloth or anything that had been saturated 
but the odor of chloroform was in her room Thank Heaven, 
there’s no way to implicate Winthrop in this.” 

Winthrop! I closed my lips tightly again. No one but 
I knew he had been there on the lawn; no one but myself 
was going to know it. But Thomas! The thought startled 
me! He knew it. But— 

Laura finally broke the silence with one of her startling 
questions: 

“Loulie, are you going to marry Hap?” 

I shook my head decidedly. 

“Why not? Won’t you tell me? Have you a reason, dear?” 

“Yes.” 

She paled a little, I didn’t know why at the time. 

“Won’t you confide in me?” she pleaded. “And let me 
help you? I can help you, I am sure, no matter how diffi¬ 
cult it is.” 

She was very winning and sweet. I intended to tell her 
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jokingly my reason was that her mother really had intended 
me as a pace-maker for her, and that I’d have to be free to 
encourage the eligibles until she was quite sure just whom 
she wanted to marry, but I was weak, and the tears were very 
near the surface. Two brimmed over and rolled down my 
cheeks. I couldn’t joke! 

“You love him—don’t try to deny it. Why are you giving 
him up?” 

“I can’t let him spoil his life with me,” was what I said 
after all. “I couldn’t spoil your chances with His Grace if 
you decide to want him. His Grace would be terribly 
shocked—” 

“I don’t want him,” she interrupted. “I love Winthrop 
and I’m going to marry him—if he ever does me the honor 
to ask me.” 

“But I am nobody,” I insisted. “I haven’t a penny. Mar¬ 
riage—marriage is impossible!” 

She looked at me in amazement. 

“Is that the only reason you have for refusing,” she 
asked. 

“Surely—” 

“Is that all? Oh, my poor, deluded little Loulie! What 
difference do a few paltry dollars make? I’m so glad that’s 
the reason, dear; so very, very glad.” She came close to me 
and slipped her arm around my waist. “Dear, if you had 
told me something terrible , 
some awful thing that was keep¬ 
ing you from saying ‘yes’ to Hap, 

I would have loved you just the 
same. Remember that.” 

It was a shameless statement. 

I wonder I did not see its sig¬ 
nificance at the time, but I only 
realized that her affection was 
one of the most wonderful 
things that had ever happened 
to me. 

“You’re a queer person,” I 
told her. 

“Now, won’t you let me say 
to Hap that he may come up 
after luncheon?” She tried to 
keep me from shaking my head. 

“I’m afraid he will come, even 
if you don’t say so. I’ve had a 
terrible time keeping him out 
while you slept. He went to 
town for the roses”—she pointed 
to them—“and was back in an 
hour. I don’t know how he 
escaped being arrested for speed¬ 
ing. By the way, the detective 
is here. He wants to ask you 
some questions when you are 
well enough to see him. We’ve 
had an exciting morning being 
questioned. He’s rather a nice- 
looking chap. I think Natalie 
found her interview with him 
much more agreeable than she expected. His eyes are blue,” 
she finished irrelevantly. 

“Has he talked to Mr. Abbott?” 

“Yes. He and John—by the way, his name is Adams— 
went over to Winthrop’s this morning. Winthrop came back 
with them; he came to play golf. He was unusually cheerful, 
too. He has finished his novel. I don’t think he cares how 
many emerald bracelets he is accused of stealing, since that 
is over. And I’m forgetting to tell you that Mrs. Dykeman 
has dug up a German count. I don’t know how he ranks. 
He’s a connoisseur on art, or some kind of a highbrow. She’s 
giving a German musicale next week. Ich dien! Oh! We 
had a message from the Schuylers. The general is entirely 
out of danger.” 

I lay on the couch for a long time thinking after Laura had 
gone, and Celie had arranged my hair and tenderly gotten me 
into a negligee. I tried—tried desperately—to see a way out 
of all the robberies for Winthrop and I could not do it. 
Except for the ruby, when Laura had proved that he was at 
home, and the woman in the corridor, every circumstance 
pointed to him. What did he actually know of it all? Was 
he shielding some one? A woman? But that thought was 
ugly. I had rather believe him a thief! 

The door of my sitting-room, leading into the corridor, 
was standing open, for the day was intensely hot, and I 


caught the sound of Hap’s voice. He was talking to his 
mother. I Jistened, not deliberately to what he said, but just 
to hear his voice; and because there was no one to see, I 
arose and buried my face in the roses—his roses. It was 
wrong to listen; I knew it. I could not fail to hear what 
he said. 

At first the full meaning of his words did not strike me, 
nor even the tone of the argument. I was thinking of other 
things. Then he spoke my name. He was angry; I listened, 
amazed. 

“I don’t care if she is a thief,” he said, “I want her, and 
I’m going to have her. I’d marry her if she is proved a thief 
a thousand times. And I wouldn’t believe her a thief if I 
saw her stealing!” 

His mother’s answer I didn’t wait to hear; an instant later 
I stood in the doorway across the corridor. 

“Don’t believe him,” I said to his mother. “He isn’t going 
to marry me ” 

Hap, with an exclamation of concern, threw some pillows 
into a chair and indicated an intention to carry me to it. 

“I’m not an invalid,” I insisted. And I walked to the chair. 
“I’ve just a silly broken arm, otherwise I am quite fit. Now, 
tell me why am I a thief again?” I was quite calm about it, 
but I had to sit down, for my knees were shaky and I was 
realizing why Laura had said such queer things to me. 

Hap made some choky noises 
like men do when they want to 
swear; Mrs. Hazard pressed her 
handkerchief to her lips. 

“Just because I found some 
jewels in the card-room, and 
can’t tell you who put them 
there, or why they were there?” 
The whole thing suddenly struck 
me as absurd and amusing. I 
laughed. “My story isn’t plaus¬ 
ible?” 

Mrs. Hazard began to cry— 
what a blessing tears are to a 
woman—and it was so different 
from her dear chuckle I could 
not resist the impulse to go to 
her and put my only good arm 
around her fat neck. 

“Please don’t cry,” I begged. 
“I can’t see that it’s worth one 
little tear. I’m not going to let 
him marry me, be sure of that; 
and the other only concerns my¬ 
self.” 

“My dear child,” she sobbed, 
“I feel responsible for every¬ 
thing. I told your sister I 
would take care of you.” 

“You distinctly said you would 
not be responsible for any lacer¬ 
ated affections, and you certainly 
can’t help it if I’m a thief. I 
tried my very best to get him 
on the right track, but you see—” 

“Right track!” she sobbed. 

“Right track?” Hap echoed. 

And, notwithstanding the gravity of the situation and the 
tears running down her fat cheeks, Mrs. Hazard chuckled. 
She dabbed at her eyes. 

“I said, too, you might pick a plum from the social pudding, 
and I had no objection. If the plum happens to be my own 
son it’s my own fault.” 

“What are you two talking about?” Hap demanded. “I 
love her, and I’m going to marry her whether she’s a thief 
or not.” 

“All right, take her,” Mrs. Hazard replied, giving me a 
gentle push, and Hap gazed at her with that comically sur¬ 
prised expression. “Just be sure to pour the coffee for him 
every morning at breakfast, my very dear little girl, and you 
have my blessing. It just occurs to me that I’ve never yet 
made a mistake in estimating a person, and I’m not going to 
begin now.” 

“But gracious me!” I exclaimed, as Hap swept me to my 
feet and shamelessly kissed me, “I’m accused of stealing!” 

“We’ll have to prove you innocent.” Her tone was final. 
“I must have my judgment vindicated.” 

“But—” 

“The bag was my brother’s,” she interrupted belliger- 


Pledged 

By Frances E. Gale 

baby boy with sunny hair 
And blue, unshadowed eyes, 

The years must bring you toil and care, 
The world must make you wise; 

But surely it can never be 

That you will change in love for me ? 

Your head, now safe upon my breast. 
May bow to Failure’s thrall; 

Your hand, now in my own close pressed, 
May weak and wearied fall; 

But never, surely, can it be 
That you will fail in love for me ? 

What fate your budding life enfolds, 

What bitterness or bliss, 

Is guessed not. All your future holds 
Of certainty is this: 

Look in my eyes and surely see 
I’ll never fail in love for thee. 
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ently. "It occurs to me that he needs to do some explaining. * 

“Surely you don’t think—?” 

“I don’t think anything, after the fool I’ve just made of 
myself trying to. We have a detective here now to do the 
thinking. If he thinks wrong, I’ll discharge him. Why isn t 
your story true? You heard a noise in the gallery; you’re a 
brave girl and you went to see what it was. I should have 
been crazy with curiosity myself. If you don't know why a 
thief put down a bag of jewels on the door of the card-room 
and left it there for you to find, why you can’t help it. Natalie 
having a pistol and you knowing it is just a coincidence. The 
thieves didn’t get to her, that's all. The door of the back 
stairs was open and a hammer was dropped on the court 
where a hammer doesn’t belong. It’s quite plain that the 
thieves came from outside, since I’ve had the common sense 
to think of it.” 

But I saw how unreasonable my story was as she repeated 
it. The absurdity of my being in the card-room when I had 
said the noise was in the gallery, the absolutely ridiculous 
idea that a thief had put down a bag of loot on the floor of 
the card-room for me to pick up, and yet that's what he did— 
it was all a child’s story. And I couldn’t speak of Winthrop, 
nor of Thomas without mentioning Winthrop, and Winthrop 
had enough to do to explain the emerald bracelet. 

“There won’t be any further trouble,’’ she went on. “Every 
jewel has been taken to a bank until somebody has been 
proven guilty. Now let the detective solve it. And he may 
just as well prove Winthrop innocent while lie’s at it. Win¬ 
throp is a farmer, not a thief.’’ She dismissed the subject 
with an airy motion of her fat hand. “Since you ve got Hap 
on the right track—•” 

“What’s this right track thing?” Hap demanded^ 

“A scheme, a put-up job, to make you notice me," I replied. 
“But I had to do it; it was a part of my job.” 1 suddenly 
covered my face with my hands. 

“I guess you’re satisfied then,” Hap grinned. “And now 
you refuse to marry me after deliberately--” 

“You surely don’t believe I intended— 1 cried. 

“I don’t know what you intended, but I know what s going 
to be.” Hap put his arm about me in that masterful Hazard 
way. 

The Hazards are a stubborn lot, and when they want a 
thing they get it. When I went back to my room, carefully 
shutting the door in Hap’s face, the mystery was still a 
mystery. I couldn't see but that I had a badly damaged 
reputation, and I had promised Hap, with his mother s con¬ 
sent, to let him share it. 

That night the mystery, instead of clearing, deepened. Jo 
disappeared! And not only that, but she had been taken 
away—forcibly adbucted! Adams, the detective who was 
there to protect us, was found bound and gagged at the foot 
of the stairs leading to the tennis courts. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SEARCH. 

\\/E knew Jo had been taken away by force because a 
™ I woman does not, of her own free will, go out dressed 
only in a silk petticoat, a flimsy dressing-gown, and a pair of 
thin bedroom slippers, even if the weather is warm. Adams, 
the detective, whom John found tied up hard and fast, told 
us the little he knew of what had happened, when he could 
talk—poor fellow! And although I tried 
not to get shrieky and faint, I threw my¬ 
self across the pillow where Jo’s dear old 
dark head had rested, and came very near 
doing both. I tried to tell myself that she 
was all right, that we should find her 
soon, alive! I didn’t believe it. I could 
only see that whoever took her away did 
so for a purpose, that they would kill her, 
or perhaps—had ! 

It was the culmination of an awful day. 

After what I had gone through morning and afternoon, I 
could not go down to dinner. The doctor said “No,” with 
that capital N, and I hated him. And I was exasperated with 
Jo, who, after playing golf with John all morning, played 
golf with him all afternoon—or said she did—and sat outside 
on the terrace all evening, also with John, where the sound 
of their voices floated up to me. punctuated occasionally with 
laughter from both of them. He never in his life did such a 
thing as sit on the terrace all evening with a woman! I 
could not catch a word of what they were saying. 1 was 
sure he was making love to her. 

1 could not complain of being neglected, for the doctor had 
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ordered Jo down-stairs and told me to go to sleep, adding 
that my temperature was up and my heart queer. Celie put 
me to bed, but when Jo came finally 1 was sitting up, crying 
softly and scratching the palm of my hand. 

Poor old Jo! She patted me to sleep, but it was a restless, 
fitful sleep, and at two o’clock 1 changed to the couch in the 
sitting-room because I imagined the salty breeze that came 
in through the open windows would soothe me I must have 
slept soundly after that. 1 did not hear Jo when she awoke; 

I did not know what had become of her 

When I could compose my thoughts I remembered to 
search for the pistol which Natalie had returned the day be¬ 
fore. It was gone, but I could gain no satisfaction from that 
because, evidently, Jo had not used the pistol and the reason 
of that was quite clear to me: they had disarmed her. 

Adams said there were three men. He had heard sounds 
but couldn’t locate them until he came into the upper hall¬ 
way, when he heard the door at the foot of the stairs leading 
to the tennis courts slam. He had a flashlight and he said 
he wasn't many seconds getting to the bottom of those stairs. 
When he opened the door some one struck him a terrific 
blow on the head, and when he regained consciousness he 
was bound securely, hand and foot, and gagged. He had not 
recognized any of the men—it was still dark—nor were their 
voices familiar to him. 

They had gone toward the ninth hole and they were carrying 
some one. He knew that the person was a woman. That 
was all. What had happened before he heard the sounds he 
didn’t know. His wrists were badly cut and bleeding where 
he had struggled to release himself; he had dragged himself 
o the door and banged on it, but no one had heard him. 

At the end of an hour we knew that Jo’s abductors had 
crossed the wire fence to the pasture, a mile down the shore, 
for a piece of the dark blue dressing-gown that was missing 
from her wardrobe was found on the wire where, evidently, 
it had caught. A little farther on, one of her slippers was 
found. But there all trace of the thieves and Jo ended. 

We telephoned for Winthrop and he came immediately. He 
knew more about that part of the country in a minute than 
any of the rest of us in a year. But noontime brought noth¬ 
ing more, and afternoon still nothing. Then the police were 
notified and that brought also newspaper men and photog¬ 
raphers. The police and the newspapers seemed the end of 
our desperate hoping. 

Doctor Graham came and barricaded me in my sitting-room 
when the reporters began to arrive, with Celie as sentinel. He 
said it would not do for me to see them; that I would be ill. 
Then the attempted jewel robbery leaked out—reporters just 
scent such things—embellished with my having heard suspi¬ 
cious noises, dramatically rushing out and saving the jewels, 
and plunging down the steps and breaking my arm as a 
fitting climax. An artist sketched one of the maids and 
added a broken arm, as they couldn't snap me; and the news¬ 
papers that afternoon came out with extras that sizzled. 

But out of that episode Mr. Samuel Dick, of the Evening 
Columbian, concocted a very plausible 
story of Jo’s disappearance. She had 
heard a noise, just as I had; she had in 
vestigated, which accounted for her having 
on as much as she had; she had perhaps 
recognized the thieves, which made it 
necessary for them to carry her away until 
they had made good their escape. They 
had left the detective behind because he 
had not learned who they were. Mr. Dick 
conjectured that we would find Jo alive, 
because if the thieves had intended to 
kill her they would not have taken the 
trouble to carry her off. The big question, 
of course, if we accepted this theory, was; 
Whom had she recognized? And that 
was a chance to display Mr. Dick’s ability 
as a reporter. He wrote a lot and said nothing, but ended 
with a clever allusion to the emerald bracelet and Winthrop. 
The story breathed hope in every line, but it did not find Jo; 
and that’s all I wanted—to find her! 

The thieves had gone away empty-handed. Plainly they 
had come back for the jewels, not knowing, of course, the 
jewels had been conveyed to town and locked in good strong 
boxes in various banks. But Jo knew it. and she did not 
follow in the hope of getting back anything. Just where or 
how they had made her prisoner we could only conjecture. 
After all, I couldn’t see that it made any difference where. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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N Syria, the appearance of the first tooth 
is an event of muth greater importance 
than the first birthday or the christening 
day. In anticipation of this event, the 
mother begins to prepare for it soon after 
the birth of the baby in order to be ready 
should the tooth make its appearance 
sooner than the expected time. She pre¬ 
pares a dish called “Sanaineh” which is 
composed largely of wheat. If she has a large number of 
relatives and friends she often uses as many as fifteen pounds 
of wheat. The wheat is boiled in sweetened water until 
tender, then it is poured into little dishes and allowed to cool. 
Over the little cakes thus formed is spread a mixture 
of chopped nuts, sugar, candy and blanched almonds. 

Then rose water is sprinkled over the whole and it 
is ready to be put away until the great event 
happens. As soon as the tooth makes its appear¬ 
ance, the entire neighborhood is informed ana the 
little cakes are sent out broadcast. The friends send 
congratulations in messages similar to these, “Oh, my 
neighbor and friend, may the child live long to bring 
joy to your heart. May it please Allah that you 
marry him during your life time. I cannot describe 
to you how elated and enraptured I am to know that 
your child has cut a tooth! Oh, son of my uncle, I 
am going to make an offering to the church for the 
long life of your child!” 

But it is not the church alone that receives the 
offering. When the dishes that contained the Sana- 
ineh” are returned, it is expected that they will con¬ 
tain some dainty gift or delicacy. 

The Importance of the First Tooth 

A I/THOUGH in America, the first tooth is not a 
** matter of so much importance, yet the event is 
of great interest to the adoring relatives. 

There are various superstitions attached to the 
teeth which have received names indicative of their 
supposed relation to other organs. There are the 
stomach teeth and the eye teeth. Why one tooth 
should effect the stomach more than another is a 
matter of conjecture. Of course there is a bond be¬ 
tween all the teeth and the stomach, for the teeth 
must prepare the food so that it can be digested by 
the stomach and, if they neglect their work, the 
stomach must suffer in consequence. What connec¬ 
tion there is between the eye teeth and the eyes, l 
never have been able to discover. There certainly is 
no anatomical connection and the extraction of these 
teeth cannot affect the eyes. 

The preparation for the first teeth should begin, as 
it does in Syria, with the birth of the baby, but, in¬ 
stead of preparing cakes for the relatives and friends, 
we should take measures to insure strong teeth for 
the baby. 

The first teeth begin to form about four months 
before the birth of the baby. At first they contain 
p.o bony substance but gradually this is deposited. 

Perhaps this is the reason for the old saying “for 
every child a tooth/’ As the child, before its birth, 
draws its nourishment from the mother, it easily 
might be concluded that it deprives her of some of 
the bone forming material, and, therefore, makes her 
teeth more liable to decay. However this is not the true 
explanation. Teeth do not decay from within, but from 
without. During pregnancy, the saliva is more acid than at 
other times and this affects the teeth, and makes them more 
liable to decay. In order to prevent this, the mother should 
use an alkaline mouth wash morning and evening. 

Food that Helps the Teeth 

AS the teeth are being formed in the jaw all during the 
early months of a child’s life, and as bone forming mate¬ 
rial is necessary for the proper growth of the teeth, it is 
reasonable to say that the child should have such food as 
would form this bone forming material. The breast fed 
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infant must receive this food through the mother’s milk. As 
everything the mother eats affects the milk, she should make 
an effort to eat some foods that contain the proper elements. 
This is, by all means, the ideal way for the baby to receive 
the food. Unfortunately, there are many babies that must be 
fed on artificial food, such as cow’s milk or the various pre¬ 
pared foods. It is impossible to regulate the cow’s diet as it 
is the mother’s so we must inquire to see that the baby is 
receiving the proper proportion of bone forming food and, if 
it is not, take measures to supplement this with whatever is 
needed. It is a well known fact that bottle fed babies are 
liable to have poorer teeth than breast fed infants. 

Another measure to insure good teeth is to keep the baby’s 
mouth and gums in a perfectly healthy condition. 
This may be done by cleansing the mouth thoroughly 
several times a day with an antiseptic solution. One 
of the best is a solution of boric acid in water. To 
prepare this, take about an even teaspoonful of boric 
acid crystals to a pint of boiled water. A small piece 
of gauze should be dipped in the solution, wrapped 
around a small stick or the mother's finger and the 
mouth thoroughly cleansed. After using, this piece 
of cloth should he burned and a clean one used the 
next time. 

Immediately after the birth of a baby, the doctor 
cleanses first its eyes and then its mouth. The cleans¬ 
ing of the mouth, in this instance, is to remove any 
mucus which is in the mouth and which might be 
drawn down into the lungs and produce pneumonia. 

Cleanliness from the Start 

best results with a baby’s mouth are obtained 
if its mouth is cleansed both before and after each 
feeding. The cleansing after the feeding is necessary 
in order to remove any milk that may remain in the 
mouth. You know that if the milk is left in a warm 
place it soon becomes sour. That is true of the milk 
remaining in a baby’s mouth. The mouth is warm 
and if a little milk is left it is liable to become sour 
and will affect the delicate gums. Most of the “sore 
mouths” of babies simply are due to a lack of cleanli¬ 
ness. A thorough cleansing several times a day with 
the boric solution will cause the inflammation or 
white spots to disappear in nearly all cases. 

As a rule, the baby cuts its first teeth when it is 
about seven months old. Especially at, or just before, 
the eruption of this first tooth, there is liable to be 
more or less irritation of the gums over the growing 
tooth. The child becomes irritable and restless, the 
saliva flows freely, and more or less stomach and 
'D bowel disturbance is liable to be present. It is true, 
in this case, that the erupting tooth is the primary 
cause of the trouble. In pushing its way through the 
gum it causes so much irritation that the reflex 
nervous system is affected and thus various disorders 
accompany it. The teething also is responsible for 
the increased flow of saliva which in turn causes the 
digestive disturbance. The baby naturally swallows 
an excessive amount of saliva which disturbs the 
stomach. If the stomach becomes irritated, it cannot 
digest its food properly and so the food remains 
undigested and ferments, causing various disturb¬ 
ances, as diarrhoea and colic. If these various dis¬ 
orders are not corrected, the child’s life is in danger. 
If not this, the child may become poorly nourished and its 
proper development retarded. The result is that the child 
not only is not growing but is laying a foundation for future 
troubles by getting the body in a condition where it will be 
less able to resist disease. 

Good Health Insures Good Teeth 
T'HE process of teething should be a natural one without any 
of these troubles. The best way to insure against teeth¬ 
ing troubles is to train the child from infancy in regular 
habits of eating, sleeping and bathing. This will tend to 
produce perfect health, and a child in perfect health will have 
very little trouble at teething time. In some cases where 
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there is considerable disturbance from the erupting of a tooth, 
the gums should be lanced. This is much better than to 
allow the baby to suffer so severely that it is liable to have 
convulsions. 

By the time a baby is a year old, it usually has six teeth, 
and at one and a half years it has twelve teeth. Its full set 
of twenty teeth is usually in by the time it is two or two and 
a half years old. These remain until about the seventh year 
when they begin to shed and are replaced by the permanent 
teeth. 

Many mothers have the idea that, as these first teeth re¬ 
main such a short time, it is not necessary to give them any 
particular care. But in this they are mistaken for, to a great 
extent, the regularity and quality of the second teeth depend 
upon the care given the first teeth. 

During the teething period, if rubber or other hard rings 
are given the baby to bite upon, they should be kept scrupu¬ 
lously clean. It is not uncommon to see a baby drop his 
ring on the floor to be picked up by some member of the 
family and returne 1 to the baby at once. As the ring was 
moist with saliva when dropped, it is not unreasonable to 
say that numerous dust particles and disease germs, which 
always are present, clung to it to be transferred to the baby’s 
mouth. A ring dropped on the floor always should be washed 
before being returned to the baby. It is questionable if these 
hard rings are desirable for the baby anyhow, as the excessive 
irritation may produce a tough growth over the growing 
tooth and so make its eruption harder. If the child’s fingers 
are kept clean, they make better tooth cutters than any ring, 
and there is no danger of excessive irritation from the hard 
substance. Also, it is better for baby to drool than for it to 
swallow the excessive amount of saliva which would upset 
its stomach. 

From their first appearance, the teeth should be cleansed 
properly and watched that they come in straight. A crooked 
first tooth usually means a crooked second tooth. The teeth 
also should be watched for decay and, should they be found 
to decay before time for the second teeth to make their appear¬ 
ance, they should be filled with a temporary filling. It is only 
recently that this question of filling the first teeth has received 
much attention. Formerly, they were allowed to come and go 
as they pleased. Now we realize that this is a mistake. The 
first teeth are set in sockets, but not so strongly but that they 
may easily be displaced. If a tooth is lost at an early age, 
the one next to it is liable to crowd down into the cavity and 
an irregularity thus is begun. Then, too, the child cannot 
properly chew its food if several of the teeth are missing and 
various digestive disturbances make their appearance. 

With the advent of the second teeth it is very necessary 
that they be watched closely to see that they appear in their 
proper position. Many a girl owes hours of unhappiness to 
crooked teeth which detract from her good looks, and which 
might have been corrected very easily when she was small. 
There is another reason for having the teeth regular; that is, 
they are not as liable to decay as they would be if they were 
crooked. Whenever you hear a person remark that she never 
has had to visit a dentist, you may be quite certain that she 
has a row of regular teeth. Irregular teeth decay much 
more easily than do regular ones, as there are so many more 
places for the food to lodge. Then, too, irregular teeth show 
that they have not been taken care of during childhood, and 
this early care helps to insure sound teeth. 

Another reason why the teeth should be watched and 
straightened, if necessary, is that regular teeth present a 
much better cutting and grinding surface than do irregular 
ones. If the teeth do not meet well, the food cannot be well 
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chewed and various digestive troubles follow. It has been 
proven that it is not how much a man eats, but how well it 
is chewed that counts. Many children form the habit of 
bolting their food, swallowing it half chewed. This should 
not be allowed. Children should be taught to eat slowly and 
to chew their food sufficiently. 

Mouth breathing will make irregular shaped mouths and 
hence irregular teeth. If a child is a mouth breather, there 
is some cause for it. * Children naturally breathe through their 
noses unless there is some obstruction to the breathing. Usu¬ 
ally, adenoids or enlarged tonsils will be found. They should 
be removed at once, otherwise the child will grow up with a 
deformed face. A physician easily can detect a grown person 
who has been a mouth breather, for there is a deformity of 
the face that cannot be mistaken. 

Children should not be fed entirely upon soft food as they 
need exercise of the teeth to promote their efficiency. For 
this reason, bread crusts and things of a similar hardness 
should be given to children after the teeth have erupted. 

From infancy, the children should be trained in the care of 
the teeth. At first, the mother must attend to this entirely, 
but, as the child grows older, he may be allowed to do so. If 
from childhood he has formed the habit of cleansing his 
teeth after each meal, he will not think it a burden in later 
life any more than it is a burden to wash the hands several 
times a day. 

Every child should be provided with a tooth brush and 
some powder or paste. It is not necessary to use the powder 
more than once a day, but the teeth should be cleansed with 
clear water after each meal. The brush should be of medium 
stiffness, and should have the bristles set in such a manner 
that they readily adapt themselves to the spaces between the 
teeth. The handle of the brush should be flexible and slightly 
bent towards the bristles. The latter should have a tuft at 
the end which will reach back of the farthest teeth. 

Brushing the teeth must start on the gums and come down 
on to the teeth, sweeping in the direction of the length of the 
tooth, never across. The back and underside of the teeth 
should receive a cleansing as well as the part that is in sight. 
If the teeth and gums are brushed crossways, this causes the 
gums to recede, besides, a groove often is worn in the tooth. 
Brushing the gums is beneficial to them, also, as it promotes 
a healthy circulation and, therefore, aids in their health. It 
also tends to harden the gums and make them less liable to 
disease. 

The tooth pick should be relegated to the wood pile. It 
has no place in a person’s mouth. In its place, each child 
should be provided with a spool of dental floss which can be 
used without danger of injury to the teeth. 

There are a number of diseases which are too common. 
Among these are abscess and pyorrhea. Bpth of these are 
shown by the presence of pus which finds its way into the 
mouth and thence is taken into the stomach and cannot help 
but cause trouble there. At the first appearance of any dis¬ 
order of the gums, a dentist should be consulted and the 
mouth placed in a healthy condition. Decayed teeth never 
should be allowed in the mouth as they are lodging places 
for germs, and, no doubt, help in the production of various 
diseases. When any cavity appears it should be filled at once, 
and a broken or badly decayed tooth should be extracted. 
Roots of teeth never should be allowed to decay in the mouth 
as they are a constant menace to the health. In order to 
insure sound teeth, they should be examined at least every six 
months by a competent dentist. This is an absolute necessity 
for the health of either child or adult. 
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Knowledge 

I have known sorrow—therefore I 
May laugh with you, O friend, more merrily 
Than those who never sorrowed upon earth 
And know not laughter’s worth. 

I have known laughter—therefore I 
May sorrow with you far more tenderly 
Than those who never knew how sad a thing 
Seems merriment to one heart suffering. 

—Theodosia Garrison. 

+ 

Life is death on a furlough, and Time, like a mouse, nibbles 
at our edifices. Everything is deferred. Today wears no 
glamour; tomorrow is always a holiday; we never are; we are 
going to be—and so on a day we awake to find we have been 
swindled. Emerson divined the trick in youth and nailed the 
everlasting NOW above his door, and each moment brought 
its treasure, and no hour went but what he was not richer in 
spirit. He used grief and ground pain beneath his iron- 
heeled soul. Life, with her ogres, her chicaneries, her hyproc- 
risies, her seductions, slunk away shamefaced before that 
presence. For he knew a trick worth two of her. He utilized 
the NOW. — B. de Casseres. 

+ 

My share in the work of the world may be limited, but the 
fact that it is work makes it precious. . . Darwin could work 
only half an hour at a time; yet in many diligent half hours 
he laid anew the foundations of philosophy. . . . Green, the 
historian, tells us that the world is moved along, not only by 
the mighty shoves of the heroes, but also by the aggregate 
of the tiny pushes of each honest worker. — Helen Keller. 

+ 

There is something better than pleasure—progress. Pleas¬ 
ure, mere pleasure is animal. God gives that to the butterfly. 
But progress is the law of life to the immortal. So God has 
arranged our life as progress, and its working principle is 
evolution. — Henry Drummond. 

+ 

Laugh It Off 

Are you worsted in a fight? 

Laugh it off. 

Are you cheated of your right? 

Laugh it off. 

Don’t make tragedy of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles— 

Laugh it off. 


Look Up 

Look up, not down 
At all this little life’s mistakes! 

Quick, smooth away that scornful frown— 

There! Now a little smile awakes. 

Look up, not down; 

Good cheer brings back the old renown. 

Aye, when the light of morning breaks 
And saddened earth at last awakes, 

Where, think you, we shall wear our crown? 

Look up, not down! 

—John Jarvis Holden. 

+ 

Have you never met humble men and women who read 
little, who knew little, yet who had a certain fascination as of 
fineness lurking about them ? Know them, and you are likely 
to find them persons who have put so much thought and 
honesty and conscientious trying into their common work— 
it may be sweeping rooms, or planing boards, or painting 
walls—have put their ideals so long, so constantly, so lovingly 
into that common work of theirs, that finally these qualities 
have come to permeate not their work only, but so much of 
their being, that they are fine fibred within, even if on the 
outside the rough bark clings. —Win. C. Gannett. 

+ 

Sweeping a room is not a poetic occupation. But it may be 
done religiously or irreligiously. And until we feel that even 
the most ordinary duties are of supreme importance in the 
sight of God, until we turn on to them the light of our reli¬ 
gion, until we feel that there is principle involved in all we 
do, until we make our daily round of life poetic with an ideal 
grace, we can never come near to the true meaning of life. 


The orchard lands of Long Ago! 

O drowsy winds awake and blow 
The snowy blossoms back to me, 

And all the buds that used to be! 

Blow back along the grassy ways 
Of truant feet, and lift the haze 
Of happy summer from the trees 
That trail their tresses in the seas 
Of grain that float and overflow 
The orchard lands of Long Ago! 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 

+ 


Does your work get into kinks? 

Laugh it off. 

Are you near all sorts of brinks? 

Laugh it off. 

If it’s sanity you’re after, 

There’s no recipe like laughter— 

Laugh it off. 

—Henry Rutherford Elliot. 

+ 

I would rather be the central figure of a world-tragedy than 
die without having felt to the uttermost, even if it were sor¬ 
row. My whole nature revolts against the idea of being able 
to feel little or nothing really. It seems to me that when we 
begin to feel acutely we begin to grow, like the palm tree 
rising toward the African sun. —Robert Hichens. 

+ 

Aspiration] 

Thousands upon their eager tiptoes stand 
Straining, and almost reach the Muse’s hand. 

A few have touched it; never man had power 
To clasp and hold it for a single hour. 

— C. E. D. Phelps. 


The mere lapse of years is not life. To eat and drink and 
sleep, to be exposed to darkness and light, to pace round in 
the mill of habit, and to turn thought into an instrument of 
trade—this is not life. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, good¬ 
ness-alone can give true vitality to the mechanism of exist¬ 
ence. The life of mirth that vibrates through the heart; the 
tears that freshen the dry wastes within; the music that brings 
childhood back; the doubt which makes us meditate; the 
death which startles us with mystery; the hardship which 
forces us to struggle; the anxiety that ends in trust, are the 
true nourishment of our natural being. 

—James Martineau. 


1 Shall Not Live In Vain 
If I can stop one heart from breaking 
I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 
Into his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain. 


—Emily Dickinson. 
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W HEN two city girls were legally 
informed that they were left 
the joint possessors of a ramb¬ 
ling old tumble-down country house and 
small farm, they were about as elated 
over the fact as if the farm had been an 
elephant. What could they do with a 
farm? The affair seemed hopeless and 
the lawyer informed them that it would 
he very hard to sell it unless sacrificed 
unmercifully or put through extensive 
repairs. 

“It would he so nice to run down there 
after business hours for a quiet rest,” 
one of the girls whispered with a note 
of longing in her tired voice. 

“But we can’t afford to run the farm, 
merely for a few hours’ rest,” the prac¬ 
tical cousin announced. 

The good old lawyer suggested that 
they move onto the farm and run it— 
make it pay. 

“But what could two lone girls do 
with a farm, when there is not a man to 
look after things?” they wanted to know. 
“Hire one,” the lawyer said brusquely. 
They adopted the lawyer’s sugges¬ 
tions. They gave up their positions in 
the city and it was with a feeling of sat¬ 
isfaction mingled with a bit of excited 
nervousness that they removed their ef¬ 
fects to the little farm but eight miles 
from the busy city. The farm certainly 
looked discouraging but the girls set to 
work and determined to win. They 
hired an old man and his wife who 
were willing to work for little over their 
b oard a nd a home. 

First the yard went through a mow¬ 
ing and a cleaning process and the vast 
stretch before the house soon looked in¬ 
viting. Then the house was put into a 
fair condition by the expenditure of 
about fifty dollars. Two coats of white 
paint and some quick growing vines 
transformed the w r eather-beaten house 
into a thing of cozy rusticity. The shut¬ 
ters were painted green and pretty mus¬ 
lin curtains looked clean and fresh 
against the shining window panes. 

The first year the girls raised vege¬ 
tables and produce for their own living 
and for sale to city consumers. The old 
man peddled it through the streets of 
the nearby town and they had a num¬ 
ber of regular customers. There were 
crisp radishes, cabbages, lettuce, pota¬ 
toes, sweet corn, water melons, and the 
fruits of the peach orchard alone brought 
them seventy-five dollars. 

The next year they developed th< 
truck garden and ran it on a larget 
scale, selling to dealers and large con¬ 
sumers. They also added new features to 
their income. A rustic summer house 
was built on the wide lawn and croquet 
and tennis grounds were made. This 
attracted many automobile parties from 
the city, as the girls inserted notices in 
the city papers saying that they would 
undertake the entertaining of parties for 
a certain sum, according to the nature 
of the party, whether elaborate or sim¬ 
ple, arrangements to be made prior to 
the affair. Thev soon had more parties 
on their hands than they could attend to, 
but they certainly found them a paving 
investment. They were something “dif¬ 
ferent” and the original hostesses were 
glad to take advantage of them. The 
little farm soon came to appear like a 
miniature summer resort. 

Delicious chicken sandwiches, made 


Making the Farm Pay 

By Florence Scott Bernard 


with slices of home made bread; lettuce 
salads, fresh stuffed eggs, red beet 
pickles and palatable cream puddings 
made the affairs popular and the country 
cooking was the talk of the community. 
Imagine the joy of city folks running 
down to the farm for a good old coun¬ 
try meal and you will realize their good 
fortune at having such a place to go to. 
The luncheons or suppers were served in 
the summer house which lent itself beau¬ 
tifully to any form of decoration and the 
girls found plenty of decorative ma¬ 
terial in the nearby woods and in their 
own gardens. 

Croquet, tennis, and other country 
amusements delighted the guests while 
an occasional fishing party sent them 
into raptures. The hostess who pro 
cured the services of these original girls 
left every bit of entertainment to their 
capable management. A pianola fur¬ 
nished music for those who liked danc¬ 
ing parties and the broad spaces of the 
attic floor were waxed and polished to 
perfection. 

Many passing tourists also stopped for 
a glass of milk in the refreshing sum¬ 
mer house and this opened up another 
source of income, for the girls realized 
the advantage of always having some¬ 
thing good on hand to serve to these 
dusty, hungry tourists. Everyone who 
stopped announced his intention of 
“coming back that way.” It soon be¬ 
came a well known stopping place; 
“even the cool wash in the refreshing 
spring water was worth a fortune,” one 
of them remarked. 

By the beginning of the third year an¬ 
other bee of prosperity began to buzz, 
and the girls began to think up furnish¬ 
ings for the empty rooms. Now they 
were on the rosy path to success and 
they resolved to make every thing in 
sight pay. These rooms were rented 
out to city people who wanted a place 
to rest and live the simple life. Of 
course this meant a couple of new help¬ 
ers and after these were added to the 
force, the process of furnishing began. 
There was no need to advertise, for the 
city patrons who had enjoyed former 


Cherry Shrub. —Mash two quarts ripe, 
pitted cherries through a fruit press. 
Make a syrup using two pounds of sugar 
and two quarts of water and cook five 
minutes. Add the cherries and the juice 
of two lemons, strain and set aside until 
very cold. Serve with some of the fresh 
cherries floating on the surface of the 
shrub. 

Switchel. —Mix together a pint of 
molasses, two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
ginger, a gallon of water and cider vine¬ 
gar to make as acid as desired. Serve 
as cold as possible. 

Blackberry Punch.— Cook together 
two quarts of blackberries and a quart 
of water for five or ten minutes, then 
strain. To this add the juice of four 
lemons, two quarts of water, three cups 
of sugar and bits of pineapple fresh or 
canned. 


To-Day’s Magazine 

hospitalities were walking advertise¬ 
ments and the rooms were no sooner 
ready than they were filled. The girls 
received from two to four dollars a 
week for the rooms and the board was 
five dollars extra for each person. 

The rooms were simply furnished but 
everything was spotlessly clean and 
dainty. The floors were painted and a 
few rag rugs were strewn over them. 
The beds were comfortable and clean 
and the chairs were plain and cozy. 
There was a library with comfortable 
chairs, divans and settees and there was 
plenty of reading matter and all the cur¬ 
rent magazines. A shed in the back held 
fishing rods and tackle and these were 
for the use of guests. 

The bill of fare was simple—but oh, 
so good! Rich cream and butter, home 
made bread, vegetables fresh from the 
garden, and fresh eggs and tender chick¬ 
ens, direct from the poultry pens, were 
enough to sharpen any appetite. There 
was no elaborate entertaining or decora¬ 
tion in the dining room and the meals 
were served at one time, convenient for 
all, this making it much easier for the 
help. The dining room floor was bare 
and several runners made from rags were 
put over the places most walked over. 
The furniture was mission and it was 
strong and plain. Clean cloths and 
fresh napkins were features of the din¬ 
ing room. 

Simple bouquets of wood flowers or¬ 
namented the table in their season and 
hollyhocks and larkspurs were also 
used to carry out the simple effect. The 
dining room had a wealth of windows 
and the white curtains were always 
drawn aside while the meals were being 
eaten that the guests might look into 
the beautiful green woods directly on 
one side of the house. Sometimes, on 
real warm days, the meals were served 
in the cool summer house which is 
screened from the flies by a thick tangle 
of vines. 

Hammocks were scattered over the 
lawns and some rustic swings were put 
up for the frivolous ones. After the 
early supper the guests sit on the wide, 
low veranda and tell stories in the twi¬ 
light, or when the evenings grow chilly 
they sit in the library, and a huge log 
is lighted on the fireplace and they roast 
marshmallows or apples. The summer 
guests never depart until late fall and 
then they are loath to leave this para¬ 
dise. 

It is no wonder the two girls have won 
success. Once into their venture they 
were not afraid but went ahead with a 
firm determination to win. 

When one goes into an affair of this 
kind certain things must be considered. 
The right sort of a person must have 
charge of it; one must have a small cap¬ 
ital to begin with, but once the business 
is started, the products of the farm will 
keep the table, and the profits are large. 
The person must have a liking for coun¬ 
try life and make up her mind to make a 
comfortable home of it. Then the farm 
must be near a town in order to run the 
truck part of it successfully for it must 
be comparatively easy for the vegetables 
to be sold while still fresh; and the farm 
must be easy of access for the city visi¬ 
tors and boarders. A farm on a public 
highway is in the best location, for tour¬ 
ists pass constantlv on these main roads. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE — There truly is a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, just as we used to believe in our wise 
little-girl days; but at the end of the rainbow of an idea, not a gay arch of color in the sky, and the way thereto 
lies along the path of perseverance. Many have found these pots of gold. If you have, or if you 've a neighbor who hat 
turned an idea into a pot of gold, tell us about it. We want true stories of real women who have made pin money 
in odd ways, briefly and practically told. For available ideas we will pay two dollars. No manuscripts returned 
Address Pin-Money Department, To-Day's Magazine, Canton,O. 


A Story-Telling Club 

D uring the winter months, I organized among the chil¬ 
dren of our neighborhood what I called a “Story-Telling 
Club.” We started the club with six children, meet¬ 
ing on stormy days, or once a week an hour before supper 
time when it was too dark and cold to play out-doors. Each 
child paid twenty-live cents a week to belong. I began by 
telling the stories myself—stories from books, original stories, 
fairy stories. After a few meetings I encouraged the chil¬ 
dren to tell some of the stories themselves. Often we acted 
them. Once in a while I served crackers and “cambric 
tea." In a few weeks I had twelve children coming regularly. 
The mothers were pleased, and I was earning three dollars 
a week for my one hour of pleasant work. In the spring 
1 thought we should have to give it up for out-door play, 
but the club had grown, and the children begged to con¬ 
tinue it. We began to meet out-doors. Stories of Robin 
Hood attracted the boys. We did more and more dramatiz¬ 
ing and acting. Children from other neighborhoods begged 
me to start more classes. It has proved a most successful 
idea and may be helpful to a number of stay-at-home girls 
like myself.— K. N ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Traveling Social Secretary 

A YOUNG woman being an excellent and prolific letter 
writer, and finding herself called upon very often to 
write social and business letters for neighbors, hit 
upon a very good idea relative to the earning of pin-money. 

Her talent being an assured fact among her own immediate 
set in the small town in which she resided, she rented a 
typewriting machine, had a few hundred business cards 
printed which she placed on the counters and in the show¬ 
cases of various trades-people of the town, soliciting their 
patronage and stating a certain charge per letter, social or 
business, to be written either at her own home or at the 
homes of her patrons. The idea proved a success almost 
from its inception, and many a tired house mother availed 
herself of the amateur secretary’s services. To the different 
society^ women the service proved a boon—as the issuing 
of invitations to whist, bridge, and other entertainments, 
proved a great relief and the cost a mere trifle. 

In a short time she was able to own her own typewriter 
and was thus enabled to earn a considerable revenue in a 
field of much promise.— R. T. N., Brooklyn , N. Y. 

Blackberries as Money-Makers 

L AST fall I moved into a house, whose back yard was 
overrun with a tangle of blackberry vines. In the 
spring I paid a gardener, who understood his business, 
one dollar for pruning and digging around them. About the 
middle of April when we had what I thought would be our 
last rainfall for the season (this is in California) I spread all 
the grass cut from my neighbor’s lawn and my own, around 
the roots of the vines. A month later, when the adjacent 
ground was as dry as a bone, the ground under the mulch 
of dried grass, was wet to the very top. 

By the time my berries were ripe I found that blackberries 
were retailing for twenty-five cents a drawer. There is no 
money in them at that rate, so I decided to utilize them in 
a way that would bring me a fair profit for my labor. 

There is very little good jelly on the market. The secret 
of its success is fruit at exactly the right stage—ripe enough 
to have a good flavor, yet not far advanced in ripeness. 


Whenever I had ten minutes or half an hour to spare I would 
put in the time picking berries. At night I would crush 
them, put them in a bag to drain and the next morning 
squeeze out all the juice. I drained them over night, merely 
because there was less squeezing to do the next morning. I 
measured the juice—five cupfuls in each saucepan—let it heat 
until it came to the boiling ffoint, and then boiled it exactly 
two minutes. Then I put in five cups of sugar, heated again 
to the boiling point, put it in glasses and covered with para 
ffine. If the berries are too ripe they will not jelly with 
this small amount of cooking. But the flavor is much 
better than when cooked longer. 

At the end of three weeks I had three hundred and twenty- 
eight glasses of jelly and I had spent only odd times making 
it. I sent three glasses to a church social. Everyone com¬ 
mended its fine flavor. I let it be known among the ladies 
of the church that I had it to sell, and I found a ready sale 
for it, at fifteen cents a glass. The cost of the sugar, the 
glasses and the gas to cook it with brought it to five cents a 
glass. I had ten cents for my work and the berries. The 
twenty-eight glasses I kept for home use and sold three 
hundred at a profit of ten cents. Thirty dollars, less one 
dollar for pruning, gave me twenty-nine dollars for three 
weeks’ work at odd moments.— E. E., Berkeley , Cal. 

Private Concerts 

B ECAUSE of a natural timidity, a girl who plays the piano 
very well found it impossible to play in public. Never¬ 
theless, she felt no nervousness whatever when play¬ 
ing in her parlor for one or two friends. One of them laugh¬ 
ingly said one day, “Why don’t you give private concerts?” 

The suggestion was taken seriously. My friend wrote a 
simple advertisement on blank cards, on this order: 

“Miss. 

Will play the piano for you at your home, by the half hour 
or hour. Twenty-five cents an hour, ten cents a half hour.” 

She mailed fifteen or twenty of these cards to people in the 
little city who she knew might be interested. When they were 
ill or indisposed, they were glad to pay the small price for 
the pleasure that her playing could give. 

Now she is averaging in the neighborhood of five dollars 
a week; and best of all, she is fast outgrowing her timidity, 
so that several times she has been able to add considerably to 
her weekly income by playing for weddings. 

— M. H . H. f Greenport, N. Y. 

A Lodging House for Cats 

A N elderly woman and her daughter were left without a 
protector. They had a pittance to live on but it was 
really inadequate to their needs. There was no occupa¬ 
tion open to either, that they were fitted to pursue, but 
eventually they hit on a plan which they put into execution, 
successfully worked it out and are now living comfortably 
on the proceeds. They boarded cats. They left word at 
The Animal Rescue League, of their intentions, and had the 
pastor of their church notify members of the congregation 
that an excellent boarding place for pet cats could be had 
at reasonable prices with these two women. They charged 
seventy-five cents a week for all cats except Angoras. One 
dollar was charged for the latter for they require more atten¬ 
tion than other pussies. 

A wire enclosure was placed outside the kitchen window, 
where the cats could have fresh air and sunshine without 
straying away. Sometimes during the summer these women 
will have from ten to fifteen cats to care for. Some stay 
a week, some for months. A couple of rooms, unused, pro¬ 
vide sleeping quarters for the felines, boxes lined with 
straw and old clothing making comfortable beds. Food for 
the cats is cheap. The market man gives a generous amount 
of meat and fish for ten cents, especially as he knows there 
is a standing order for every day. Seventy-five cents to a 
dollar a week provides plenty of food unless the number of 
cats is unusually large. The project has been a paying one. 

— E . E. /., Upham’s Corner, Mass. 
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Preserving Calendar for August 

Plums, Pears, Tomatoes, Watermelon ami Beets 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


n^H^S|JN August the roster of fruits and 
w* vegetables that must be preserved, 

] tt/iU I \ if we would enjoy them later, is 
not necessarily a long one, as 
w many of those that come now will 

still hold over through September. There 
are, however, plums, pears, melons and toma¬ 
toes and other vegetables ripening in abund¬ 
ance in most home gardens, while the gro¬ 
cer’s fruit and vegetable stalls are good to 
look at and worthy of patronage. Two or 
three cans of fruit or glasses of jelly can 
easily be put up at a time, in the early morn¬ 
ing when the day is still cool, thus lessening 
preserving that comes on with a rush in Sep¬ 
tember. First a few suggestions for canning 
plums: 

Canned Plums 

DLUMS look best with the stems left on. 

1 Prick with a needle in several places so 
as to keep the skin from bursting. Prepare 
a syrup, allowing a half pint of water and two 
pounds of granulated sugar to every three 
pounds of fruit. When the syrup is scalding, lay in the 
fruit, and simmer from eight to ten minutes 1 . Skim out the 
fruit and pack in jars—let the syrup boil a few minutes 
longer, pour over the fruit and cover at once. An old Cats- 
kill Mountain sweet is made by canning plums with maple 
sugar, allowing pound for pound. This gives a tart sweet¬ 
ness, especially delightful to the palate. 

Plum Conserve 

TO three and one-half pounds of pitted plums allow three 
1 pounds granulated sugar, one pound seeded raisins, one 
pound English walnut meats and the pulp of two oranges. 
Cook all but the walnut meats together for twenty minutes. 
Add the nuts when removing the mixture from the stove. 

Spiced Plums 

T'O every six pounds of plums allow four pounds granu- 

* lated sugar and one pint of vinegar. Cook until the 
stones rise to the top, then skim them out. Add to the fruit 
two tablespoonfuls 1 each powdered cloves and cinnamon and 
cook down to a thick, jamlike consistency. Put in jars. 
This is a delicious accompaniment to cold meats. 

English Damson Jam 

W/ASH the fruit free from dust, put in a stone jar, set in 
” a kettle or pan of water, and cook until soft. When 
pulpy, rub through a sieve to remove the pits. Return to 
the preserving kettle with sugar, allowing to each pint of 
pulp three-quarters of a pound of sugar. . Simmer until of a 
jelly-like consistency, stirring often lest it scorch. . Pack in 
little pots or tumblers, cover with paraffin and set in a cool, 
dark closet. Greengage jam is made in the same way, and 
though not as rich as the damson, possesses a superior deli¬ 
cacy of flavor. 

Canned Pears 

DEED, halve and drop in cold water. If the pears are 
r mellow and ripe they will need no preliminary cooking. 
If hard, they should be steamed or cooked in water to cover, 
until tender enough to be easily pierced with a fork. For 
eight quarts of the pears, allow one quart sugar and three 
quarts of water, using the water in which the fruit has been 
cooked. Put a layer of the fruit in the preserving kettle, 
cover with the hot syrup and cook five or ten minutes until 
thoroughly scalded through. Then put into jars and seal 
immediately. 

Preserving Pears 

PEEL, core and halve, if large, six pounds of pears, drop- 

* ping into cold water as fast as peeled, to keep from 
discoloring. Put in the preserving kettle four pounds 
sugar, two cups water, the juice of two lemons and thin, 



yellow rind of one, cut in strips and an ounce 
of ginger root. Boil together half an hour, 
then drop the pears in the syrup a few at a 
time and cook about fifteen minutes or until 
tender. Take up the pears, put in sterilized 
glass cans, using a spoon to arrange them at¬ 
tractively. Put in another quantity of pears 
cooked in the same way. When all the pears 
have been cooked tender, boil the syrup until 
thickened, pour over the pears and seal. 

Sweet Pickled Pears 

TWICE ten pounds of Bartlett pears not 
quite ripe or the same quantity of Seckel 
pears, wipe and remove the blossom end, 
leaving on the stems. Cook in boiling water 
until tender but not broken. Take out the 
pears and strain the water. Add to one quart 
of this water, a quart of vinegar, five pounds 
sugar, and half cup whole cloves, allspice, 
cassia buds and stick cinnamon. Scald halt 
an hour, add the pears and as soon as scalded 
through again, remove and pack in glass jars. 
Cook the syrup a little longer until there is 
just enough to cover the fruit, pour over and seal at once. 

Chipped Pears 

\^fPE and stem without peeling rather hard pears. To 
eight pounds chipped in fine bits allow eight pounds 
sugar, the juice of four lemons and the yellow rind cut fine, 
and a half pound green ginger root scraped clean and grated. 
Add a half cup water, let come slowly to a boil and simmer 
two or three hours until clear and thick. Put in jelly glasses. 
See to it that the lemons are not bitter. 


T 


Pear Conserve 

AKE two dozen ripe Bartletts, peel thin and cut in strips 
an inch and a half long and half as wide. Weigh, and 
to every four pounds allow three pounds sugar, two ounces 
of ginger root and three lemons. Scrape and shred the 
ginger, cut the yellow rind of the lemon in bits, cook until 
tender, then add to the juice of the lemons. Put a half cup 
of water in the preserving kettle, add a layer of the pear*, 
and sprinkle with the ginger, lemon and sugar. Another 
layer of pears, lemons, sugar and ginger follows, continuing 
until all the material has been used. Cover the kettle and 
place on the back of the stove until the sugar is melted. 
Then cook slowly until the pears are translucent and tender. 
Skim out the fruit, pack in hot glasses, cook the syrup a 
little longer, turn over the fruit and seal. 

Pear Honey 

\17HEN canning pears take the clean peelings with any 
vv of the fruit that is not perfect enough for canning, cut 
in bits, and put in the preserving kettle with water to cover. 
Cook until soft, then strain through a cheesecloth bag. 

To six cupfuls of the juice allow four cups sugar, and 
cook half an hour, skimming often. A pinch of powdered 
alum will keep the syrup from forming crystals. Pour into 
hot sterilized glasses and seal. This is excellent to eat on 
waffles and pancakes. 

Pear Vinegar 

I T SE for this the water in which the pears have been 
^ cooked for preserves, the peelings of fruit and the 
imperfect fruit crushed. Pack into a jar until half filled, 
add a half cup molasses, fill up with vinegar and set in the 
sun to ferment. Strain for use in about two weeks. 

To Preserve Watermelon Pulp 

pVERY housekeeper knows what a good preserve water- 
melon rinds make, but not all know that even a disap¬ 
pointing, tasteless melon can be made up into a very good 
preserve, thus avoiding the waste which the frugal soul 
loathes. Cut the red or pinkish interior in small cubes. 
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Get 

Your Free Jar 
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\X/E want to give you a fruit 
YV j ar . \\r e think you will be 
glad to get it. Because this jar 
is a great help in preserving—it 
is more certain and sanitary. 

See coupon below. 

Be sure that your vegetables and fruit are put up in 
all glass —the day of tin-topped, metai-capped, 
wrist-twisted jars is past! 

Atlas E-Z Seal Jars are “all glass”—the top is all 
glass—no metal to taint the fruit. The seal is a wire 
clamp—it closes with a touch and opens with a tilt. 

“Home-Jarring” is easy and safe when you use 

ATLAS E-Z SEAL JARS 

When January comes, wouldn’t you like to surprise 
your family with fresh, luscious, tempting peas, 
beans, corn and tomatoes—Deaches, pears, plums, 
cherries and berries ? 

And what housewife wouldn’t choose to preserve 
her own vegetables and fruit rather than 
pay fancy winter prices to the grocer ? 

Do not let the good things of summer go to 
waste—preserve them in E-Z Seal Jars. 

Free Jar and Free Book 

Take this coupon to your grocer. 

He will give you a/ree jar. Write 
us and we will send you a free book / 
of recipes and canning instructions, 

Two things to do today. 


' 


. 


HAZEL-ATLAS 
GLASS CO., 

Wheeling, 
W.Va. 


HL. 

/ 1-Qt. 

/ E-Z 
/ Seal Jar 
FREE 

y In order to secure 
“ free jar, present this 
m coupon to your dealer 
“ before Oct. 15,1912, prop¬ 
erly filled out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 

— Wheeling, W. Va. 

f This is to certify that I have re- 
ceived one “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar 
" free of all cost or obligation. This is 
the first coupon presented by any mem« 
ber of my family. 


Name... 

Address.. , 

S TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
» whom you recieved K-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 
y be signed by you and returned before Nov. 1, 1912. 
y DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I gave 
~ one “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose signature 
^ appears above. 


Dealer’s Name . 
Address_ 


August 1, 1912 

Preserving Calendar for 

August 

R EMOVE every seed or particle of 
the white rind. Measure, then 
take two-thirds as much sugar, 
adding to every five or six pounds of 
the melon, the grated yellow rind and 
juice of four lemons. Put in a porce¬ 
lain-lined kettle and cook very slowly 
until quite thick. At first it will seem 
rather thin and watery, but it soon be¬ 
comes quite rich. Turn into small 
glasses and seal. 

Watermelon Ginger Preserves 

pARE off the green and red portions 
of the melon and weigh. For 
every five pounds of the rind, allow 
one quart of water and a pint of vine¬ 
gar. Scald, add the rind and cook ten 
minutes. Remove with a skimmer and 
drain perfectly dry. Put in the pre¬ 
serving kettle a pint of water and three 
pounds and a half of sugar. Boil, skim, 
add drained melon pieces and two 
ounces green ginger cut in slices. Cook 
until the melon is clear and tender, re¬ 
move with a skimmer, cook the syrup 
9 fifteen or twenty minutes longer, pack 
the melon in glass jars and fill to over¬ 
flowing with the hot syrup. Seal. 

Watermelon Rind Pickle 

pARE off the green and remove all 
the red, then cut in strips two or 
three inches in length. Weigh, then 
place in brine, allowing a cup of salt 
to a gallon of water and let stand 
) twenty-four hours. Drain. Make a 
syrup, allowing three pounds of sugar 
to a quart of vinegar. Add a table- 
k spoonful cassia buds, a stick of cinna¬ 
mon, a teaspoon ful cloves and a little 
ginger root. Cook the rinds in this 
spiced vinegar until transparent and 
tender. Take out and pack in jars, 
cook the syrup a little longer and pour 
over the rinds and seal. 

Watermelon Vinegar 

|N olden times this was a favorite 
vinegar. Take the inside of ripe 
melons, the riper the better, crush in 
stone jars, strain the juice off in bottles, 
jar or jug, cover and set away to sour. 
This is an excellent vinegar and inex¬ 
pensive. 

Canned Beets 

^ELECT small, perfect beets, wash 
carefully without bruising or cut¬ 
ting, cover with cold water and cook 
until tender. This will take about an 
hour for the young summer beets 
and three hours, or “forever” as one 
woman puts it, for the old winter 
beets. YVhen tender, turn off the hot 
water and pour on cold. Skin, using 
the fingers to slip off the skin and 
not a knife and fork, then pack care¬ 
fully in sterilized jars, and cover with 
very salty water. When quite cold, set 
the jars in a boiler of cold water to 
cover three-fourths of the height of the 
cans, boil an hour, fill up to the brim 
with boiling salted water, adjust rubber 
and top and screw tight. When quite 
cold set away in a cool, drv place, pro¬ 
tecting from the light. 


A BIG 
BARGAIN 

This offer is good only by sending direct to 

TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE 

Club Department Canton, O. 


PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 1 year, 12 copies at 5c $ .60 

LADIES’ WORLD 1 year, 12 copies at 5c .60 

TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE 1 year, 24 copies at 5c 1.20 

Newsdealer’s price when bought by the copy $2.40 

Our Special Price for All Three for One Year 

$1.00 

Canadian, Foreign, New York City or 

Canton, Ohio, subscriptions not accepted for 
this offer. 
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’ Write for our New 

Hair Book 
FREE 


Tells how every 
woman may en¬ 
hance her own 
attractiveness 
without cost. 

Many photographs from life, 
cribes a hundred aids 
1 to beauty and also lists 


all the newest 

PARIS FASHIONS 
IN HAIR DRESSING 

at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your 
selection and let us send you the goods, 
UN APPROVAL. Pay when satisfied—no 
money in advance. These goods are of 
guaranteed quality, to match any or¬ 
dinary shade. 



STRAIGHT SWITCHES 

WAVY SWITCHES 

W oz 18 In. 

$ .95 

20 in. 

$1.95 

2 

oz. 20 in. 

1.35 

22 in. 

3.00 

2 

oz. 22 in. 

1.75 

24 in. 

4.00 

2M oz. 24 in 

2.75 

26 in. 

6 95 

3 

oz. 24 in. 

3.45 

30 in. 

8.00 

Featherweight Stemless Switch, 



22 in., Natural Wavy - - 

$4.95 


Crescent Chignon, First quality 

Natural Wavy Hair - - - s.ao 
Coronet Braid, 3V> oz., Wavy - 4.95 

200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches - - - - 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid ON 
APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, 
return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; ask for estimate. 

Write for our NhW HAIR BOOK today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept.718,209 State Street, Chicago 

Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 





Freckles 

are *‘as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty, Why 
not remove them? Use 

Stillman’s Freckle' 

made for the one pui 
^* B ^ C1BBB pose of removing freckli 
—always does the work, leaving the skin 
clear, smooth and without a blemish. 

Prepared by specialists with years of ex¬ 
perience. Three different strengths to 
suit different cases. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Stillman's Freckle 
Cream will hel p you. Write today for full 
I particulars and free booklet, 

“Woulds’t Thou Be Fair?' 
or ask your druggist f< 

Stillman's Freckle Cream, 

50 cents per jar. 

Stillman Cream Co. 

Dept. 19 Aurora, Illinois 

AGENTS'4v 

raib- WW * Selling guaranteed hosiery 
HI HH for men, women and children. 
^^1 All styles and grades; cotton, 

fcsH lisle and silk. Every pair 
H H guaranteed to last 4 months or 
£ M ■ new pair given free. Sales easy. 
f W H Big profit. Steady income. Sure 
ll repeat proposition* Sell 62 
w weeks in the year. $2,160.40 
amount of Mrs. Laura Davis, Okla. hos¬ 
iery orders. T. B. Tucker sold $277.84 in 
one month. Don’t misfe this big chance. 
Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
_ Thomas Hosiery Co.. 8075Barht St., OATTOM.q 

FRECKLES 

disappear absolutely , and 
the skin is made soft, 
clear and white. 

D|a 9 a|| red roughness of 
Dicdvll face, arms, elbows. 

Dr. Hawley*® Bleach 
and Freckle Cream — 

A new scientific emolient — guar- 
an teed or your money returned. To 
prove its unequalled merits Dr. 
Hawley agrees to send a full sized 
jar for 39c—only one jar to a person. 
Dr. M. Hawley Company, Dept. T, 
312 South Clark Street, Chicago, 111. 

DO YOU PERSPIRE? 

“DRY-PITS” LOTION prevents perspiration of armpits, gives 
groat feeling of wholesome sweetness and physical comfort, en¬ 
ables one to discard shields Regular size $1.00, trial size 25c. 

DRY-PITS LOTION CO., P. 0. Box 1394, ST. LOUIS, MO 

LADY WANTED 

To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs, and Petticoats. Make $10.00 to 
$30.00 weekly Best line —lowest prices—sold through agents only. 
No money required. New Fall patterns now ready Samples and 
case free. Standard Oran Gooda Ce, Desk 23-H. ilnghamten, N T. 
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'Womm JkmiitiM 

CONTINUED from page 29 


T has become very popular with the 
summer girl. 

And now let me eh&t for a moment 
about lake or sea bathing. Don’t imag¬ 
ine for a moment that I am going to 
ask you to taboo this amusement, as 
that is the last thing I should suggest. 
I am an enthusiastic advocate of out¬ 
door bathing, as I deem that it imparts 
new life and vitality to those who in¬ 
dulge. It is universally conceded that 
this is one of the best ways to add to 
one’s stock of health and good looks. 
The combination of fresh air and fresh 
water has frequently proved to be the 
redemption of a pasty complexion and 
dull eyes. 

I do not let enenusiasm go to ex¬ 
tremes, however, as too much out-door 
bathing is as bad as too little. The 
woman who stays in the water over- 
long will lose, not, gain, in health. Re¬ 
member this, and act accordingly. 

Always before entering the water see 
that your pretty locks are tucked care¬ 
fully away beneath a pretty rubberized 
silk cap, as hair that is continually be¬ 
ing drenched with water—whether salt 
or fresh, it matters not—and dried by 
the sun, will deteriorate rapidly. In 
what way? Many ways, I regret to say. 
First, the hair becomes dull and color¬ 
less; then it grows brittle and splits 
and frays in a most disheartening way; 


and, finally, it falls out. Beware! Be¬ 
ware ! 

Should you be no mere novice, and 
actually indulge in long distance 
“swims” and reckless diving, your rub¬ 
ber cap will not be able to keep the 
water at a distance, as it has a tantaliz¬ 
ing way of leaking in through the elas¬ 
tic. When this occurs, do not, I beg 
of you, pull off your cap immediately 
upon stepping out of the water, as 
minute particles of sand, as likely as 
not, will be blown into the hair, and, 
lying upon the scalp, irritate it in¬ 
tensely. You can see there are many 
beauty pitfalls for the water nymph to 
avoid. 

Tanned and roughened hands are just 
as much of a defect as sun-bleached 
hair or a freckled complexion, so try to 
give your hands such care that they 
will not have an opportunity to misbe¬ 
have. If they are kept covered when 
you go-a-walking for your health, and 
arc dried immediately after you finish 
playing in the water, there is but little 
danger of their tanning or freckling to 
any perceptible degree. To make as¬ 
surance doubly sure, O maids and 
matrons! anoint your hands nightly 
with some whitening and softening 
cream, then draw on a pair of cosmetic 
gloves and hie you off, care-free, to bed. 

So endeth the lesson! 


Needlework Ojteeies 

Answered by Gertrude M. Walbran 


C AN you print the directions for a 
simple crocheted beading which 
would be pretty for lingerie 
dresses or blouses? I do not want any¬ 
thing which requires the motifs, such as 
roses, shamrocks, etc., to be made sepa¬ 
rately and then joined with the picot 
chain background, hut merely a pretty 
insertion about one inch wide.—K. M. 

One of the prettiest of the Irish cro¬ 
chet insertions in a narrow width is 
made without any pattern or heavy, solid 
work, being merely row after row of the 
lacy, picot loops. It costs anywhere 
from twenty-five to thirty-five cents a 
yard in the one-inch width hut yards of 
it can he made from one five-cent spool 
of No. 40 sewing cotton. Use as fine a 
steel crochet hook as you can and keep 
the work firm and even and your lace 
will wear for years. 

Begin the insertion with a chain of 28; 
catch back into the eighth stitch from 
needle with a slip stitch; * 6 ch, picot 
(catch back into third stitch of 6 ch) 
6 ch, picot, 2 ch skip 4 ch of foundation 
row and catch into fifth stitch; repeat 
from * all across. 

Second row. 8 ch, catch into center 
of first loop, * 6 ch, picot, 6 efi, picot, 
2 ch, catch into center of second loop; 
repeat from * twice more, finishing with 
5 ch, catch into center of 8 ch with a 
short d c. 

Third row. 8 ch, catch into center of 
5 cii loop, * 6 ch, picot, 6 ch, picot, 
2 ch, catch into center of second loop; 
repeat from * twice more, finishing with 
5 ch, catch into center of 8 ch with a 
short d c. Repeat for length desired. 


A narrower insertion, suitable for 
blouses or linen frocks, is made with 
No. 36 sewing cotton and a No. 12 steel 
crochet hook. It is unusual in that in¬ 
stead of being worked crosswise, as are 
most insertions and headings, it is 
worked lengthwise. Begin and make a 
chain a little longer than the length de¬ 
sired; turn and fasten with a slip stitch 
in the sixteenth stitch from the needle; 
* 8 ch, fasten in ninth stitch from last 
fastening and repeat from * to end of 
chain. 

Turn and * over one-half of the loop 
work 3 single crochet, picot (4 ch, catch 
back into first chain) 3 single crochet, 
picot, 3 single crochet, picot, 3 single 
crochet; repeat from * for entire length, 
then turn and work back over the second 
half of the loops in the same way. 

If desired a row of chain stitches, 
caught into the center picot of each loop 
may be worked on each side of the in¬ 
sertion, thus forming a foundation which 
can he used when sewing the lace in 
place. 

I am very fond of embroidery and 
make all my own centerpieces and 
doilies as well as my embroidered shirt¬ 
waists. I am quite successful with the 
raised or padded satin-stitch hut even 
after much practice my eyelet-work is 
poor for I cannot make the circles or 
ovals hold their shape after they have 
been cut. 

I live in a small town where there is 
no teacher of embroidery so I hope you 
may be able to help me with a few sug¬ 
gestions.—M. F. E. 
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Many people have difficulty in doing 
eyelet-work but it is usually because the 
eyelet has not been properly prepared. 

In working both round and oval eye¬ 
lets the outline must first be covered 
with an uneven darning or running 
stitch, worked with the same thread that 
is to be used for the over-and-over 
stitch. When the outline is completed, 
begin the covering stitch without break¬ 
ing the thread. Round eyelets, if not too 
large, should be punched with a stiletto, 
but oval eyelets must be cut through the 
center, lengthwise and crosswise and 
again between, if necessary, for the ma¬ 
terial must be turned back smoothly to 
the wrong side. When this has been 
done begin the over-and-over stitches, 
laying them close together but not on 
top of one another. 

After a little practice the worker 
should be able to so pull the thread with 
each stitch that it will snap into place 
and lie smooth and even. Another 
point to be remembered is the depth of 
the stitches; they, too, must be of even 
length but it is unwise to use too fine a 
thread. Marking cotton No. 25 may be 
used even on quite fine materials for it 
is better to have the floss too coarse 
than too fine. 

EDITORIAL NOTE—If you wish help or sug¬ 
gestions concerning needlework write to Miss Wal- 
hran and she will answer through this column; or 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope if you pre¬ 
fer a personal answer to your question. 


By The Way 

To Protect Bare Floors 

Utilize old felt hats or old rubbers or 
even heavy old overcoats by cutting from 
them small, round pads to fit the bot¬ 
toms of chair legs; glue these pads fast 
to the bottoms of the legs and they will 
save polished floors wonderfully, inci¬ 
dentally the housewife's knees and 
nerves.— Mrs. IV. B. 

Use for Old Bicycle Pump 
An old bicycle pump proved a treasure 
during house-cleaning time. I used it 
to blow dust from between hot water 
radiators, to clean rattan furniture, bed 
springs and a tufted leather couch. It 
works much more easily than a bellows, 
and does the work better.— Mrs. B. S . 
To Prevent Slipping 
Sandpaper the soles of new shoes, 
especially children’s, to prevent slipping 
rn slippery walks or polished floors, 
i his may be the means of saving a doc¬ 
tor’s bill and a great deal of suffering, 
as even the tiniest little fall has been 
known to cause an injury for life. 
Marshmallows in Cocoa 
When serving cocoa, if one can not 
afford whipped cream, or happens to be 
out of cream, two marshmallows 
dropped in each cup of cocoa will be 
equally as good as the cream and the 
substitute will never be detected.—IP. B. 
What Raw Potatpe Will Do 
Rub a raw potato over water marks in 
glasses or pitchers and the stains will 
disappear. 

Fill the vinegar cruet with grated, raw 
potato, and let stand a few hours, shake 
out, rinse with clear water and it will be 
beautifully clear, all stains having dis¬ 
appeared. 

Bind grated raw potato on a bruise or 

a J?^ ,nstant relief will be the result. 
— IV. B. 



Typical Scene at Fairs, Circuses, Summer Resorts, Carnivals, etc., 
where a Long Popcorn Crispette Machine is in operation, j 



Made in a Month with a “Long” 

POPCOBH GBISPETTE IGICHINE 

Constant Stream of Nickels, Dimes, 
Quarters. Money always coming in— 
Crispettes going out. 


The picture shows what you can do if you open up 
a stand in a good location. That this picture is true 
to life is proven by the following. Johnston & 
McKeever; “Every Sunday 3,000 to 5,000 people 
clamor for Crispettes.** They go on to say that if 
actual profits wore given they would be taken for tho 
ravings of a crazy man. They now have three outfits. 
F. H. H., Pa., writes: “For week ending tonight sold 
6,445 rolls.** A stand at a summer resort or park isn’t 
necessary. Crispettes sell anywhere there’s a crowd. 

Every time you take in a nickel 

you make nearly four cents profit. 

J. A. M., Maryland, took in $250.00 In one day 
(profit almost $200.00.) Best season is just at 
hand. You can make lots of money at fairs, parks, 
summer resorts, circuses, amusement halls, carnivals, 
on street corners, in small stores, etc. You can make 
this money with a Long Popcorn Crispette Machine— 
a machine that makes a a delicious popcorn crispette 
—a new— delightful confection—unlike anything else 
in shape, taste and quality. 

This same machine enabled me to build a handsome 
confectionery business in Springfield, Ohio. It he.9 
made me rich. It should make you rich, too. Each 
day your business will grow—same as mine did. 
People buy and buy and buy “Long” Crispettes / 
because of their taste. y 

' 


In the literature I’m going to send you, I tell you 
all about them; all about men who who have made 
big money with the machine, and the men in their 
own words, tell you how they did it. It’s very in¬ 
teresting-inspiring reading. 

Cut loose—be independent—start in business for 
yourself. Let your desire to do something—to be 
somebody—to succeed in life—lead you to act now. 
At least investigate. Get full particulars—reports 
from users. Bee what others have done. Then judge 
what you can do. Use the coupon. 


W. Z. LONG w z L ong, 

592 High St. j' Springfield, Ohio 
/ 

Springfield, / please send me full particulars 
Ohio * about Crispette machine, and tell 

° / me how to start big paying business. 

/ 

f Name... 

/ 

f Address__ 

City.State... 


Pneumatic With Brush 


LTERE’S the perfect sweepei—cleans by powerful air 
1 A suction and brush combined. Only machine that 
picka up lint and threads. No other in the world like it. 


The DUNTLFY pneumatic 

Famous SWEEPER 



Guaranteed to take 5 ounces of dirt in 6 minutes outof any car¬ 
pet or rug in use. Satisfactory in every way or money hack. 
No power needed. Runs by hand—easily, lightly. Made in 
4 sizes. W rite today for full descri ption, 
our GUARANTEE and 
remarkably 
low priec. 
A few choice 
territories 
open to 
good 
agents. 
Splendid 
offer to 
ladies . 


Duntley Pneumatic Tool Co., 404 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS ; 


Visible Writers or otherwise 
L. C. SMITHS, UNDERWOODS, OLIVERS. Etc. 

' 54 to 56 MFRS. PRICES 

Shipped ANYWHERE for Free Trial or RENTED, allowing RENT TO APPLY. 
DBirre See nn HD Flf gt dui Machines. Full Guarantee. Writs 
rlllWCd V 1 0.UU Ur for Illustrated Catalog 14 Your opportunity. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892) 34-36 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 



RANGER” BICYCLES 

Have imported roller chains , sprockets and 
fedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos¬ 
sessed by no other wheels. GuaranteedSyrs. 

FACTORY PRICES^US 

others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 up. A few good second¬ 
hand machines $3 to $8. 

10 DAYS’FREE TRIALS"! 

I proval .freightprepaid, anywhere in U. S., 
I without a cent in advance. DO NOT BUY a 
F bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone At any 
j price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
postal brings everything. Write it now. 

IQ C C Coaster Brake RearWheels, lamps, 
liltw parts, and sundries half usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi¬ 
cycles. tires and sundries. Write today. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-1 62, CHICAGO 




I TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval 

Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, 
and I will mail a 22 inch short atom fine human hair switch to 
match. If you find it a big bargain remit 
in ten days, or sell three and GET YOUR 
WITHOUT COST. Extra shades a lit- 

hair 
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Deformities 



f of the 

Back 

can be greatly benefited 
or entirely cured by means 
of the Sheldon Method. 

The 17,000 cases we have 
successfully treated in our 
experience of over eleven 
years are absolute proof of 
this statement. So, no 
matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what 
treatments you have tried, think of the 
thousands of sufferers this method has 
made happy. And, more—we will prove 
the value of the Sheldon Method in 
your own case by allowing you to 

Use the Sheldon Appliance 30 days at our risk 

You take no risk. There is no reason why you 
should not accept our offer at once. The photograph 
here shows how light, cool, elastic and easily adjusta¬ 
ble the Sheldon Appliance is — how different from the 
old tortuous plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
weakened or deformed spines it brings almost im¬ 
mediate relief even in the most serious cases. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate it thoroughly. 
The price is within reach of all. 

Send for our Free Book today and describe the nature 
and condition of your trouble as fully as possible so 
we can give you definite information. 

PHILO BURT MFG, 


284 20th Street, 


CO., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 

Instant Relief 

Prove It At My Expense 


a .P on t send me one cent—Just let me prove 

It to you as 1 have done for 57,532 others in the last 
six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
I don t care how disgusted you feel with them all— 

f r ou have not tried my cure and I have such abso- 
ute confidence in it that I nm going to send 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re¬ 
lieves you almost in^antly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform¬ 
ity disappears—all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it will do all this 
and I want you to send for a treatment, FREE, 
at my expense, because I know 
you will then tell all your , ,< 
friends about it just as those (I JJ 
67,532 others are doing now. Y^ijrVI 
Write now, as this announce- 
ment may not appear in this * 
paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat¬ 
ment will be sent you promptly 
in plain sealed envelope. 

FOOT REMEDY CO. 

3538 West 26th Street 
Chicago 





DON’T PAY TWO PRICES—1 



SavoS 8.00 to $22.00 on 

HOOSIER 
RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 

Why not buy the best when 
buy.them at such low, un- 
Prices? THIRTY 
BEFORE YOU 
BUY. Our new improvements abso¬ 
lutely surpass anything ever produced. 
e^*8END POSTAL TODAY FOR 
OUR FREE CATALOG AND PRICES. 
HOOSIER 8TOYE FACTORY 281 8tate 8t. Marion, Ind. 


Jggjj? 


MSS BATH TUB 


Coeta little, no plumbing, little water. Weight 16 
pounds, folds into small roll. Full length baths, 
far better than tin tubs. Lasts for years. Write for 
speolsl agents offer and full description. Robinson Bath 
'i®* Co.. 2054Adams St .Toledo, 0. Mfr».Tur. Bath Cabinet*. 


UU) 


S 


ewing 1 


Conducted by Belle Brolaski 


EDITOR’S NOTE—If you wish practical help or advice in your dressmaking 
problems write to Miss Brolaski and she will answer through this column; or send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope if you prefer a personal answer to your question. 


W ILL you please tell me 
how to trim a navy-blue 
chiffon taffeta dress? It 
is to be made rather plain with 
the blouse portion in 
cut-strap effect and 
strap panels on the 
skirt. R. U. V. 

Answer —You might 
brighten your gown 
somewhat and also give 
it a decidedly smart 
style by piping the 
edges of the straps with 
red taffeta; or green 
would be pretty if you 
prefer it. Then wear a 
wide red or green pat¬ 
ent-leather belt. 



Please be so kind as to tell me of 
some appropriate cotton fabrics which 
are not expensive and will make pretty 
frocks for dinner or dances at a sea¬ 
shore resort. And will you also sug¬ 
gest some new trimming? T. A. E. 

Answer —Of course you know there 
are many dainty, inexpensive materials 
for lingerie frocks, but I do not think 
they are very desirable for the shore. 
The salt air makes them very stringy 
after the first or second wearing. I 
should suggest your getting one or two 
cotton voiles or cotton marquisettes. 
You can make very pretty little dresses 
at a moderate cost. Thread lace, Ger¬ 
man Valenciennes and machine-made 
Cluny are the ones to use for trimming. 
Make a pretty girdle with a large bow 
and long ends at the back and your 
dress will look fetching. 

I have a white linen one-piece dress 
which is smart enough for this season’s 
style, but in the frequent launderings 
it has shrunk and drawn somewhat 
around the hips. Do you know of any 
way that I can alter it? It has a two- 
piece skirt with a seam on each hip. 

S. I. O. 

Ansiver —Open the side seams from 
the waistline to just below the hips, 
slip on your dress and measure’ the 
space between the seams for an inset 
of a V-shaped piece of linen. Remove 
your dress and stitch the required size 
piece between the seams on each hip; 
stitch the seams flat in tailor style. 
Then make a peplum of linen. Be sure 
to have it two or three inches below the 
inserted pieces at the seams, so that they 
cannot possibly show. If you don’t care 
for a peplum, you might make one of the 
pretty and popular sleeveless jumpers of 
all-over embroidery or lace. Black vel¬ 
vet or black patent-leather belts are 
smart with white linen dresses. 

What new inexpensive trimming is 
there that I might use on a white India 
lawn dress? I intend making it with a 
kimono waist and attached skirt with 
narrow tucks running from the waist¬ 


line to the hips, and with three 
wide tucks around the bottom 
just above the hem. There will 
be a large shawl collar and 
turned-back cuffs. 
Don’t you think the 
design a pretty one ? 

B. A. A. 

Answer —You have 
shown excellent judg¬ 
ment in the way you 
have planned to make 
your dress. It is al¬ 
ways wise to design a 
washable frock as sim¬ 
ply as possible, so 
that it can be laun¬ 
dered often without 
great expense and al¬ 
ways look fresh. One of the newest 
and prettiest trimmings is cotton or linen 
fringe. Buy the one-inch width and sew 
it onto the edge of the collar and the 
cuffs. When you make the tucks on 
the bottom of the skirt, have a two- 
inch space between each one. Sew the 
fringe under the edge of each tuck. 

I don’t know whether you answer 
questions about such trifles as hand-bags, 
do you? I hope so, for I am in a quan¬ 
dary as to the sort of bag to make to 
carry with a white cotton corduroy 
frock. S. S. O. 

A nswer —Yes, indeed, I delight in tell¬ 
ing you the newest styles in accessories. 
I answer all sorts of questions about 
hats, shoes, lingerie, hair-bands and 
every detail of a woman’s outfit. It 
would surprise you to see the great num¬ 
ber of letters I receive from women all 
over the country. So don’t hesitate to 
ask my advice at any time. There are 
two new styles in bags to be carried 
with such dresses as yours. One is a 
heavy white linen with a conventional 
design done in punch work. Either a 
white or delicate color silk forms the 
lining. The bag has a long white linen 
cord. Some girls hang the cord on their 
shoulder, the bag reaching far down 
on the side. Another style is of black 
velvet with a flower design in cut work, 
through which shows a white or colored 
silk lining. 

I am not very good at trimming hats, 
but I should like to make one or two 
different styles for some lingerie frocks 
which I have just finished. Will you 
please tell me how I can trim a leghorn 
hat that will not require much skill 
or knowledge of millinery? Also how 
shall I trim a large white Milan straw 
with a round crown? V. S. O. 

Answer —Trim your leghorn hat with 
some four inch fringed satin ribbon. 
Select your most becoming color and 
one which will harmonize with your 
gowns. Just buy enough to go around 
the crown. Sew the edge of the ribbon 
all around the crown at about the center 
of its height and make a box-plaited 
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fold down the back, joining the ends 
first. The fringe falls on the wide brim 
almost covering it. No other trimming 
is necessary. Cover the entire crown 
of the white hat with tiny pink roses, 
forget-me-nots or any small flower that 
you wish. Then bind the edge of the 
brim with a bias fold of sage-green 
velvet. 

Do you think it will be possible for 
me to put a black velvet band on a 
white linen parasol? I have a handsome 
hand-embroidered sunshade from last 
summer and I should like to have black 
velvet on it this season. S. O. R. 

Answer —You can put several rows of 
velvet on your parasol, but I should 
advise you to use a narrow width, so 
that you can easily fold the velvet under 
a trifle as you sew it on over each rib. 
Just a few inches above the ornamental 
handle, wrap the velvet tightly around 
three or four times and the effect will 
be very pretty. 


Seasonable Recipes 

Compote of Cherries.—Cook to¬ 
gether one cup of sugar and three- 
fourths of a cup of water until a thick 
syrup. Drop into the syrup three cups 
of pitted cherries, tart ones preferred, 
and let them just come to a boil. Take 
from the fire, let them stand twenty 
minutes, then return and simmer gently 
until tender but not broken. With a 
skimmer remove and put into a compote 
dish. Pour into the syrup remaining 
in the kettle a half cup currant juice or 
the same amount of pineapple juice that 
has been drained from a can of fruit. 
Cook until thick, pour over the cherries, 
then stand in a cold place until ready 
to serve. 

Raspberry Bavarian Cream.—Press 
a quart of ripe red raspberries through 
a sieve, mix with a cup of sugar and 
stand in a cold place for a couple of 
hours. Meanwhile soak for the same 
length of time half a box of gelatine in 
a half cup of cold water. Whip a pint 
of cream to a stiff froth. When the 
gelatine has soaked its alloted time, pour 
a half cup of boiling water over it, 
add to the raspberry pulp and juice and 
place in a bowl set in a pan of crushed 
ice. When cold and beginning to 
thicken, fold the whipped cream through 
the mixture and pour into a pretty 
mould to form. Pack in ice and salt 
until ready to serve. Turn out and gar¬ 
nish with whipped cream. 

Cleopatra Salad—Despite its impos¬ 
ing name, Cleopatra salad is one that 
any family of moderate aspirations can 
indulge in frequently and with impun¬ 
ity. Its component parts are any left¬ 
over cooked vegetables, lima beans, corn, 
peas, bits of beet being especially eligi¬ 
ble. Have all the ingredients very cold, 
cut in neat shapes, so they do not look 
“messy” and dish on lettuce leaves, 
either the crimped or brown-edged being 
most decorative. Over them cut little 
ribbons of sweet red or green peppers 
and serve with a French dressing. 

Banbury Tarts.—Cut a good-sized 
piece of .puff paste into six inch squares 
and in the center of each put a spoonful 
of jam, strawberry, raspberry, currant or 
gooseberry. Place the corners together, 
fold in half, and press edges to seal 
tightly. Fry a golden brown in a kettle 
of deep fat. 



What a Handsome Couple! 


<4. v 


DERHAPS you yourself have envied the rounded beauty of such 
* figures as these — graceful, well developed, splendidly healthful — 
you see them at every bathing beach—admired by all. 


Perhaps you dread to don your bathing suit because 
of your own painful thinness—you wonder bitterly 
why you are thin—you eat good food and plenty of 
it—but somehow you can’t gain flesh—why is it f 

You are thin doubtless because the flesh-producing 
elements in your food pass away from your body in¬ 
stead of being retained to build it up—your system 
lacks the power of proper assimilation — a dozen 
meals a day will not increase your weight—they will 
only add to the loss. 

You need something [to stop this waste—you need 
Sargol. 

SARGOL combines with the sugars, starches, 
fats and albumenoids in your food in such a way that 
they are readily absorbed by the blood and carried to 
the parts of the body where they are most needed to 
nourish and build it up. j 


as your semi-starved body gains in flesh and 
rounds out to its normal beautiful proportions you will 
find yourself improving wonderfully in looks, in 
vitality and in vigor. 

It costs you nothing to prove our statements. 

GIVEN-50c. Package-GIVEN 

If we did not feel that Sargol would help you we 
would not offer this full-size package, for which your 
druggist would charge you 50c. Cut out the corner 
coupon and return it to us to-day with your name f 
and address and 10c to help pay distribution f 
expenses—try this wonderful flesh builder ^ 
that has made thousands of men and women f v 

heavier, healthier and happier. A 


The Sargol Company, 778-V Herald Building, Binghamton, New York SARGOL 


What a Prominent Physician Says About Sargol 


COUPON 


I have prescribed Sargol and am exceedingly satisfied with results. It contains 
all the essentials for flesh forming, is of high value in most cases of malnutrition, 
thus assuring a rapid recovery from all wasting diseases. Chemical tests prove 
it to be free from all narcotics or poison. f 

DR. HARE CUDDY 


Formerly Hon. Staff Physician, St. Luke’s Hospital, Michigan 


t THIS COUPON 
f is good for one reg- 
f ular 50c. package of 
Sargol if mailed with 
$ 10c. to help pay distribu¬ 

tion expenses, to The 
f T Sargol Company, 778-V 
* Herald Building, Bingham- 


t ton, New York. 


The “Big Three” Magazine Leaders 

Pictorial Review, Home Life and To-Day’s Magazines 

have a combined circulation of over 2,500,000 copies per month 

Through special arrangements we 
offer a Two Years' Subscription to all 
three, ninety-six copies in all, for only 

The regular subscription price of the three for two years is $4.00 

Subscriptions may be new, renewal or extension. Canadian, foreign, 
New York City, Chicago, Ill., or Canton, Ohio subscribers must re¬ 
mit $1.25 extra. Subscriptions for this club must reach us before 
October 15th, 1912. Agents or others are not permitted to accept 
subscriptions for this club, you must send direct to 

CLUB DEPARTMENT, TO-DAY'S MAGAZINE, CANTON, O. 
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To-Day's Magazine 



PONY GIVEN 

Who Wants Me— Quic k? 

Boys and Girls! Do you want this beautiful Shetland Pony all 
for your own? Then send me your name and address today—quick. 

Some one is going to get him—you can have him —but hurry ! 


My Name 


Cap Jr. 


Well 

Broken 

Gentle 

Kind 


Wagon and Harness, Too, 
Come With Me 

This is one of the mostbeautiful ponies, that I have ever 
given to any boy or girl in all my life, and I have given 
away more than 25 Shetland Ponies. This one,“Cap Jr.” 
is a beauty. He will make the heart of any boy or girl 
leap with joy. I wish you could see him. I just hate to 
let him go, but go he must, free of all cost to some boy or 
girl friend of mine who is willing to do me a small favor. 

I am going to send a beautiful carriage along with him, 
and harness too, and I expect a saddle also. Might as well. 
I want to please and that’s the way to do it. I want the 
ooy or girl who gets this elegant Shetland Pony and outfit 
tobejustthehappiestpersonlnall the world. I want them 
to remember me as long as they live, and they will, too. 
I have dozens of little boy and girl friends to whom I have 
given ponies and presents, all over the United States and I 
get letters from them every now and then. They send me 
picturesof the ponies I gave them, and tell me how pleased 
they are and that I always do as I say—Now my friend, if 
you want “Cap Jr.”, just send me your name and doit 
quick. I have a gift for yon. A postal card or the 
coupon in the corner, will do. Hurry! I’ll send you the 
present, pony pictures and letters from boys and girls to 
prove what I say, so hurry! Dept. 153 

Matt Young, 141W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


/ Am Now 
42-in. High 
and 3 yrs. Old. 
/ am a Pet, Too. 

My color is black. I am 
considered a very hand¬ 
some pony. I am well trained. 
You can either ride me or drive 
me and I am just as kind and 
gentle as a kitten. I can go al¬ 
most as fast as a hig horse and 
can haul my carriage with my 
little owner mile after mile 
without getting tired or lazy. 
I do not scare because I knew 
better—have been taught bet¬ 
ter. I want a kind little boy or girl 
as my owner. I'll go anywhere to 
find them. I am just waiting to come 
to someone. I’ll make some boy or 
girl happy, because that’s what I was 
made for. That’s what I was intended for 
and it’s what I like to do. If you want me, 
and I know you do, just send me your name 
and address on the coupon below (or 
a postal,) and I’ll do my best to come 
to you in a hurry—I must go somewhere, so 
be quick. Send your name this very day. 


I Want This Pony 

| Mr. Matt Yoga,. Ml W. Ohio St.. Clica*., ID 

I I want “Cap Jr.,” and I want vou to send 
me the pony pictures, your free gift, and tell 
me how to get this pony. Below Is my full 
I name and address. Send quick. 


Name.. 


Deft. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


O • 1 O ^ GOOD UNTIL 

Special Summer Offers September ist 


gELOW we are offering some extraordinary magazine combinations for your selection. The list covers almost every 
field of literature for entertainment, farm and household help and social betterment. Send in your order now and 
benefit by these remarkable offers. We will quote special prices on any list of magazines, including one year of To-Dav s. 


TO-DAY'S 

Magazine 

for ONE YEAR 
together with 

ONE YEAR of 


Household for $.55 
American Woman for .55 
Welcome Guest for .55 

Farm World for .55 

Farm Press for .55 

Womans World for .60 

Home Life for .60 

Farm & Fireside for .65 

Ladies' World for ,75 

Housewife for .75 


People’s Home J’n’l for $ .75 
McCall's for .75 

Mothers Magazine for .85 
Modern Priscilla for .85 
Designer for 1.00 

Woman s Magazine for 1.00 
Uncle Remus for 1.05 
American Boy for 1.05 
Boy’s Magazine for 1.05 
Pictorial Review for 1.15 


Womans Home Com. for $1.55 


Housekeeper for 1.55 

Cosmopolitan for 1.55 

Good Housekeeping for 1.55 

Red Book for 1.55 

McClure’s for 1.55 

Everybody’s for 1.55 

Delineator for 1.55 

Etude for 1.55 

Musician for 1.55 


Subscriptions may be new, renewal or extension. Canadian, Foreign, Chicago, Ill., New 
York City or Canton, O., subscriptions not accepted on this list of dubs. Send money by 
Post Office or Express Money Order, Bank Draft or Check. Send Ordera Direct to 


To-Day’s Magazine, Canton, 0. 
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I N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentall.v spilied on the back of the 
hand, and on washing: afterward it was dis¬ 
covered that the hair was completely re¬ 
moved. We named the new discovery 

MODENE 

It is absolutely harmless, but works sure 
results. Apply for a few minutes and the 
hair disappears as if by magic. It Can¬ 
not Fail. If the growth he light, one applica¬ 
tion will remove it; the heavy growth, such 
as the beard, or growth on moles, may re¬ 
quire two or more applications, and without 
slightest Injury or unpleasant feeling 1 when 
applied or ever afterward. 

Modene supersede* electrolysis 
Used by people of refinement, and recom¬ 
mended by all who have tested its merits 
Modene is now for salt* at drug stores or will be 
sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, on receipt of 
$1.00 per bottle. Postage stamps taken. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 6, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
11T We offer SI .000 for Failure or the Slightest injury 


Baseball Outfit GIVEN 


*!% 



DOYQ T Ilere Is your 

chance to get 
a fine baseball outfit, consisting 
of complete suit, including shirt, 
pants, cap and belt, good quality, 
extra well sewed, or combination 
of big catcher's mitt, fielder’s 
glove, catcher's mask (extra 
strong and durable) and rubber 
center ball, big league style, or 
fine chest protector. Will Not 
Cost One Cent. Send your 
name and we will send you 8 
set of our fine pictures to dispose 
of at 25 cents each. Send us the 
$2 you collect and for your 
trouble will send you outfit as 
described. WRITE TODAY 
for pictures. No harm done. 
I take back what you Can't sell. 

M. 0. Seitz, M 102, Chicago 


BOYS! 



Do You Want a Good AIR RIFLE? 

one that shoots 500 times with one loading; 
weighs close to two and one-half pounds; length 
33 Indies. It is a dandy. Send your name and 
address and I will show how you earn this rifle 
in one-half a day’s time. Write your name and 
address plainly, and address, Boy’s Department, 

TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, CANTON, OHIO 


PRICE 

$ 7.50 

UP 



Make $20 a Day 

with our wonderful Champion Picture 
Machine. Takes, develops, finishes 
photo In hall minute ; 300 an hour. 
No dark room. Experience unneces¬ 
sary. Photo Post (Jards and Buttons 
all the rage! You coin money any¬ 
where. Small investment: big 
profits. Be your own boss, write 
for Free Book, Testimonials, etc. 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO CO. 
649 Nehoc Blk. Chicago, III. 


AGENTS 



BIG 

PROFITS 

GUARANTEED SHOES. 
Must wear one year or new pair 
[free. All styles. Pit guaranteed. 
Quick seller. 98c profit on every 
sale. Write today for complete 
outfit. A postal will do. 
GUARANTEED SHOE CO. 
8875 Barny St., Dayton, O. 



L.n<ly A gents make large profit 
selling Radium Elastic Supporters; 
sanitary, made of soft perforated 
web. By mail 25c. Catalog free* 
Other good selling articles. Illinois 
Suspender Co., 416 So. 6th Ave., Chicago 


I ipc 4 a Qaihi home for a large Phi la. firm, 

good money: steady work; no 
canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 

UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 17, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Secretary of Frivolous 

rs 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 

O l’R only idea was to get her back, 
to know she had not been harmed, 
but the police and the reporters 
gave a great deal of thought and space 
to this matter. I told John of the pistol 
when he came once during the afternoon 
to say there was nothing new, but he 
only groaned. She had not defended 
herself. 

When the dinner-gong sounded, Lone 
Oak, for once, was demoralized. John 
had not come back; Hap was disheveled 
and tired and refused to dress. He 
dined on coffee and sandwiches which 
Mrs. Hazard directed Burrows to serve 
in the smoking-room to anybody who 
wanted to eat. I was in my room, dry¬ 
eyed and hopeless, with Laura consoling 
me; and poor, dear Mrs. Hazard was 
trying to be everywhere and see every¬ 
body, while an immaculate, muchly- 
starched nurse from town only got in 
everybody’s way and added to the con¬ 
fusion. No one would let her nurse. 
Natalie constituted herself hostess. 

I don’t think anybody gave a thought 
to His Grace or cared how he amused 
himself. He came upon the terrace once 
during the afternoon, and a photog¬ 
rapher snapped him, not for any particu¬ 
lar reason, but just because he was a 
duke and was lying around loose. It 
was an awkward situation for a house- 
party. The dinner must have been a 
hideous affair. The women were left 
alone after dinner, for all the men, ex¬ 
cept His Grace, changed to rough 
clothes and went to see what could be 
done to help. Not that they had any 
particular hope, but they chafed at being 
idle in such a crisis. The billiard-room 
was deserted, the card-room dark, and 
one by one lanterns began to flit in the 
direction of the ninth hole where Jo’s 
slipper had been found. 

It was quite dark when John came, 
and besides the horror of its being dark, 
there was no news. He knocked softly, 
came in, spread out his hands helplessly. 
He was tired and dusty, and his clothes 
were torn where evidently he had strug¬ 
gled through gaps in wire fences. When 
I met his clear gray eyes and the look in 
them I moaned. Then he gave way, too, 
and sat down burying his face in his 
hands. I knew the truth * he loved her ! 
He had waited a long time to love, then 
had tumbled in pell-mell, and the woman 
was Jo. I obeyed an impulse and put 
my hand on his bowed head. 

“We’ll find her,” I whispered brokenly. 
“Yes, we’ll find her!” he repeated 
grimly. 

“One of the newspapers suggests that 
perhaps she was abducted and is being 
held for ransom. In that case there’s 
a chance—” 

He came to his feet with an exclama¬ 
tion and eagerly scanned the paper I 
gave him. 

“If they are holding her—if only they 
will demand a ransom,” he said hoarsely. 
“Great God ! If only they will!” 

“You think they have killed her?” I 
cried. 

“No, no!” he denied. “She’s alive. 
She must be alive. Why, she’s got to 
live, live! tf 



Let 
ns send 
this artis¬ 
tic piano to 
you at our ex¬ 
pense. We pay 
, freight. You pay 
nothing down. Try it 
for 30 days. If we cannot 
^satisfy you with the piano, we 
y will pay the freight for its return. 
Take Syearstime tojay if satisfied. 

ins 

PIANOS 

At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed Sc Sons Pianos, 

giving you the highest artistic qualit y at a - 

price much lower than your 
dealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior instrument. 

Bid Book Free 

Clip coupon below. It will se- 
cure for you our Special 
Proposition and Prices; alhn 
handsomest colored illus- f 
trated catalog sent free.^A _ 

A 2c stamp will save ^ Dept. L-4, Cor. Jackson Blvd. 
you dealer’s Profit^ and Watasb Ave CHICAGO. ILL. 
Pill In Send me your Big Free Book 

■ III III A *- " ~ 

Coupon 

Todays #7r ""- 

^ Street .. 

Town . County . State . ... 

dMWB Capital and Resources S1.7SO.OOO 



REED & SONS 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


. R.F.D . 


You Can Have This Switch 


COST 


Send us a sample of yoor hair and we will tnail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hairswitch 
to match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
tl me within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friend sfor 
$1.50 each andget yours absolutely free. Extra 
’ shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
lateit styles of fashionable hairdressin?. etc .on 
request. Enclose 5 c postage. Marguerite Colly, 
~ pt. 217,116 S. DearbornSt.,Chicago 



Baseball Curvet 

Greatest Invention In baseball since the 
discovery of tbe curve. Worn on either 
hand it aids In giving tbe ball a rapid, 
whirling motion, thus causing a wido 
curve. With it you can strike out tbe 
batsmen as fast as they come to bat—so 
small it Is not noticed—and they all won 
der where those awful curves come from 

_ Sent FREE to any boy who will send us 

only 10c for a two-month s trial subscription to TBE 
AMERICAN HOME, a big weekly magazine. 6Med 
with the best and most delightful stories ever read. 

G. W. CARTER. 72 E. Fourth Street. ST. PAUL MINN. 



I Agents wanted. Make $3 to $5 a day. 
Send 15 cts. for sample and large 
I catalogue 500 articles. RICHARDSON 
MFG. CO., Dept. 10, BATH, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

Do you want a good position where you can earn 
from $1,000 to $S,000 a year and expenses? 

There are hundreds of such positions now open. 
No former experience as a Salesman required to get 
one of them. If you want to enter the world’s best 
paying profession our Free Employment Bureau will 
assist you to secure a position where you can earn good 
wages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars; list of good openings 
and testimonial letters from hundreds of our students 
for whom we have recently secured good positions 
paying from $100.00 to $500.00 a month and expenses. 
Address nearest office. Dept, f 50 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans Toronto 
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Superior Fancy Work Outfit 
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PREMIUM 921 

This beautiful Outfit is certainly the biggest bargain ever 
offered to those interested in Embroidery. It consists of: 


1 Large Tray, size 8 x 17 inches, stamped on Imported Irish Linen: 6 Doilies to match, 
size 5 Vi x 5Vi inches stamped on Imported Irish Linen; 1 Oblong Pillow Top, size 17 x 21 
inches, hand tinted on ecru art cloth; 1 Bone Stilletto for eyelet embroidery; 6 Skeins of 
White D. M. C. Embroidery Cotton for working the various designs; 3 Embroidery Needles 
(different sizes); 3 Large Sheets of Superior Transfer Patterns, size 18 x 24 inches, containing 
a baby bib, cap and shoes to match, 2 panels for dress, complete corset cover, 4 designs for 
lingerie, 1 complete alphabet, 12 assorted sprays of flowers suitable for scarf, pin cushion, 
table covers, etc. Instructions for using included with each sheet. _ 

The Perforated Stamping Outfit, which is included in this bargain, consists of: 1 Shirt 
Waist Design (front, collar and cuff); 1 Shirt Panel and Hat to mateh; (Hat can also be used 
for an 18-inch Centerpiece); Belt; Calendar; Towel; and many designs not shown in illustra¬ 
tion. A cake of Superior Stamping Preparation and full and explicit directions for transfer¬ 
ring the Perforated Patterns to cloth without the use of a hot iron. 

If you bought the above separately they would cost you several dollars. 

Thi* Complete Fancy Work Outfit will be sent by mail, prepaid, for 75 cents 
or given as a reward for sending only three subscriptions for TO-DAY’S MAGA¬ 
ZINE at 50 cents per year. 


A Dandy Monogram Embosser 



This unique little con- PREMIUM 814- 
trivance is one of the 
handiest little machines 
ever invented. E m - 
bosses your own initial 
on note paper, envelopes 
or any paper you may 
wish to use. The em¬ 
bosser is made of heavy 
steel, nickel plated and 
will last for years incon¬ 
stant use. The illustra¬ 
tion shows the exact size 
of the machine and the 
size and style of the let¬ 
ter it embosses on any kind of paper. Your initial embossed on your note paper 
imparts an individuality and style which can only be equalled by the highest 
priced printing. There is no expense whatever attached to the use of this em¬ 
bosser. We w T ill send you this premium with any initial you may desire, all 
charges prepaid for only two yearly subscriptions for TO-DAY’S at 50c each. 

Always make remittances through post office money order, bank draft or check. 
If you send stamps, please send clean one-cent ones, in sheets, not torn apart. 

Send all orders direct to TO-DAY S MAGAZINE, Canton, 0. 


It was an awful thing to see him go 
to pieces, and he had gone completely. 
The effort he made to control himself 
made it all the more pitiful. His lips 
were white; he could not hold the paper 
steady, and when he spoke his words, 
try as he did to. keep them from being 
so, were tragic. I didn’t know what had 
happened between him and Jo the even¬ 
ing before, but I knew what was going 
to happen if she ever came back alive; 
and no dressmaking nonsense and false 
pride were going to have anything to do 
with it. When a man waits for nearly 
forty years to fall in love, a tornado— 
and that’s the most strenuous thing I 
can think of—couldn’t stop him. He 
folded the paper and put it down gently. 

“If the damned scoundrels are after 
ransom,” he said, “they will take care 
of her. It’s growing cold”—he shivered, 
but the breeze that came in was hot and 
sultry—“and she has only one shoe. 
Loulie, does she know how to use that 
revolver?” 

“She can piug a dime at fifty yards," 

I replied, remembering that somebody 
at the club once said he would like to 
see her plug a dime at fifty yards. 

“Then why didn’t she shoot?” he de¬ 
manded suddenly. 

“It’s an awful thing to shoot a man, 
now, isn’t it?” I demanded in turn. 
“Even if he is a thief?” 

“Great Lord, no, when she’s in dan¬ 
ger; it’s self-defense.” 

“Well, that’s the way I’d feel about 
it, and that’s the way she would, too. 
Perhaps when she realized there was 
danger it was too late.” 

He was exasperated with me. He 
couldn’t see that a woman’s mind works 
differently from a man’s. He came 
close to me after a moment, drew me 
into his arms and placed a very broth¬ 
erly kiss upon my forehead. 

“Women,” he said softly, “women are 
angels.” 

The worst continued to happen. Just 
at that particular instant Hap banged on 
the door and, without waiting, suddenly 
opened it. It was an awfully awkward 
situation. There was John with me in 
his arms—John, who never looked twice 
at a woman in his life—and I practically 
engaged to Hap, and Hap looking as if 
something had exploded just under his 
nose. I know I went red, and I’m sure 
I should have done something foolish if 
John’s beautiful self-possession had not 
saved us. He continued to hold me in 
his arms. 

“Women,” he remarked over my 
shoulder to Hap, “women are angels.” 

Hap blinked. 

“You bet they are!” he said. But he 
was trying to readjust himself. 

I went to him. 

“Don’t you see it’s Jo, you goose, not 
me,” I whispered. “Get him a drink; he 
needs it.” 

“Scotch or rye, John?” Hap asked 
from pure force of habit. 

“Neither,” John replied. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Extra Fine Quality Gold Filled Bracelets 

Guaranteed for 5 years . GIVEN AWAY for a Few Subscriptions to To-Day’s Magazine 


Childs’ Bracelet 

Premium 648. Child’s or Misses’ plain 
bracelet, one-quarter inch wide. Secret joint 
and catch. Made of the best gold filled 
seamless stock thoroughly guaranteed Eng¬ 
lish finished. Size 5%. Sent prepaid for 5 
yearly subscriptions for To-Day’s Maga¬ 
zine at 50c each. 



THESE BRACELETS were selected 
* from the manufacturer’s complete line 
as the most beautiful as well as the best 
wearing. The plain bracelets are ricb and 
elegant and are very popular. The Jancy 
bracelets are all exquisite designs, beauti¬ 
fully and artistically executed. Send 20 
cents in cash for each subscription you 
are short of the number required. 



Ladies* Bracelet 

Premium 646. Ladies’ three-eighths inch secret joint and 
catch bracelet, made of the very best gold filled seamless stock, 
perfectly plain, English finish. Guaranteed to give the very best 
of satisfaction. Size 7. Sent prepaid for 6 yearly subscriptions 
for To-Dav’s Magazine at 50c each. 



Ladies’ Bracelet 

Premium 649. Ladies’ secret joint and catch bracelet one-half 
inch wide, made of best gold filled seamless stock, fully guaranteed. 
Light chasing with signet effect, best English finish. Size 7. Sent pre¬ 
paid for 10 yearly subscriptions for To-Day’s Magazine at 50c each. 



Ladies’ Signet Bracelet 

Premium 642. Ladies’ secret joint and catch fancy bracelet 
with a gold signet top. Made of heavy gold filled seamless stock 
and guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. Size 7. Sent prepaid 
for 10 yearly subscriptions for To-Day’s Magazine at 50c each. 



Ladies’ 3 Stone Bracelet 

Premium 641. Ladies’ secret joint and catch bracelet with a 
fancy top with three oval amethyst sets. Made of the best gold 
filled seamless stock, thoroughly guaranteed. Size 7. Sent prepaid 
for 9 yearly subscriptions for To-Day’s Magazine at 50c each. 

Address All Orders and Letters, CIRCULATION 



Ladies’ Bracelet 

Premium 647. Ladies’ half-inch wide, heavy gold filled seam¬ 
less stock, secret joint and catch bracelet, perfectly plain, English 
finish. Guaranteed to give the very best of satisfaction. Size 7. 
Sent prepaid for 9 yearly subscriptions for To-Dav’s Magazine at 
50c each. 



Ladies’ Bracelet 

Premium 643. Ladies’ secret joint and catch, best gold filled 
seamless stock bracelet, three-eighths inch wide. Fancy chased top 
with signet effect. Thoroughly guaranteed quality, English finish. 
Size 7. Sent prepaid for 7 yearly subscriptions for To-Day’s Mag¬ 
azine at 50c each. 

Child’s Bracelet 

Premium 644. 

Child’s or Misses’ 
bracelet one-quarter 
inch wide. Made of 
best gold filled,seam¬ 
less stock, secret 
joint and catch with 
a chased top with the 
best English finish and thoroughly guaranteed. Size 5)4. Sent pre¬ 
paid for 7 yearly subscriptions for To-Day’s Magazine at 50c each. 




Ladies’ Amethyst Bracelet 

Premium 645. Ladies’ secret joint and catch seamless bracelet 
with fancy top, set with an amethyst stone. Made of the very best 
gold filled, seamless stock, and guaranteed to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. Size 7. Sent prepaid for 9 yearly subscriptions for To-Day’s 
Magazine at 50c each. 

DEPT., TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, CANTON, OHIO 
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Practical Labor-Saving Premiums 

Following the editorial policy of TO-DAY’S in helping solve the various problems 
confronting our readers,'we offer below some striking premium values for every day help. 
For a little pleasant work on your part you may secure your choice of any of these 
time-savers without cost. You’ll be surprised to find how easy it will be to get the sub¬ 
scriptions. TO-DAY’S, “The Helpful Magazine,’’ creates a demand for itself. 




Sews a Lock 
Stitch 

Like a Machine 



The Latest and 
Greatest 
Tool Invented 


Sectional view showing bobbin and set of needles inside the handle 


THE SPEEDY STITCHER 


Premium 636. One of the most indispensable tools for the home or shop. Its simplicity and durability make it a practical 
tool for any kind of repair work, even in the hands of the most unskilled. For mending harness, shoes, tents, awnings, belts or 
any heavy material it is a big success. The Speedy Stitcher is provided with a set of diamond pointed grooved needles including 
our special needle for tapping shoes, which is the latest invention. It also contains a large bobbin from which the thread teeds, an 
of which are enclosed in the handle out of the way. The awl has a tension which enables you to tighten your stitch and can be 

used with or without a bobbin, saving refilling when busy. Any sewing machine needle may be used in this awl an u all other part* ar 

interchangeable and may be replaced quickly. We will send this desirable tool for 2 yearly subscriptions for To-Day s at M)c e-th. 

This 
Skirt 
Gauge 
is a 





THE HANDY TOOL SET 

Premium 635. This serviceable hollow-handle tool set 
consists of 10 tools forged from hardened steel — screw 
drivers of various sizes, gimlet, punch or awl, tack pulller 
and chisels wffiich can be conveniently placed in the handle 
when not in use. Handle has screw grip which holds the 
tool as solid as though it were one piece. We send this 
convenient set for 2 yearly subscriptions for To-Day s at 
50c each. 



P-E-R-F-E-C-T SKIRT GAUGE 

Premium 1006. This gauge works on the same principle 
and gives the same results as the most expensive skirt markers. 
The person wearing the skirt to be measured stands on the base 
of the gauge and the extension arm is moved on the floor, mark¬ 
ing the skirt the entire way round. Can be set to mark a skirt 
% inch to 8 inches from the floor. Full directions accompany 
each gauge. Sent prepaid for 4 yearly subscriptions for To-Day’s 
at 50c each. 

OUR SEWING COMPANION No. 2 

Premium 800. This new and patented sewing companion has 
proven to be one of the most popular premiums ever offered. Its 
neat appearance, convenience and practical value in sewing make 
it a valuable help to every woman. The heavily nickeled ripping 
knife with three extra Sheffield steel blades, the finely finished and 
well balanced thread pick to remove basting thread and for pulling 
the wool and warp in hemstitching and its various other uses, all 
supply a need which every woman w T ho sews has felt. The com¬ 
plete outfit of seven pieces is put up in a beautifully embossed and 
patented button-fastened seal leatherette and velvet lined case. The 
durability and excellent quality of steel used in the make-up of 
this necessity are features which every woman who sews will appre¬ 
ciate. You’ll be proud to own one. Already the sales have ex¬ 
ceeded 125,000 sets — and they’re still going. We will send the 
Sewing Companion to any reader on receipt of only 2 yearly sub¬ 
scriptions for To-Day’s at 50c each. 




n 


Address Circulation Department, To-Day’s Magazine, Canton, Ohio 
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This Serviceable 42 Piece Gold Initial Dinner 

Set Given for Only 14 Subscriptions 

P REMIUM No. 1045. This dainty GOLD INITIAL DINNER SET decorated with wild 
roses, green leaves and foliage, every piece trimmed with Pure Gold. This Prize Premium is 
yours for securing only 14 Subscriptions for the Twice-A-Month To-Day’s, 50 cents per year. 



THIS SET CONSISTS OF 


Six Full Size Dinner Plates Six Butter Dishes One Handsome Meat Platter One Open Sugar Bowl 

Six Pretty Pie Plates Six Pretty Cups One Vegetable Dish One Handsome Bread Plate 

Six Dainty Dessert Dishes Six Pretty Saucers One Salad Dish One Pretty Cake Plate 

YOUR INITIAL IN GOLD 


YOUR OWN INITIAL will be placed FREE on every one of the large, flat pieces. There is no extra 
charge for this initial. We will bum it into the surface of the dishes in Pure Gold. You choose the initial, we put it 
on. The set will then be carefully packed and shipped to your address. 

You Can Earn This Set in a Few Hours’ Time. Others Have Done It, and You Should Be 
Able to Do As Well. One lady writes: “Took ten subscriptions the first day.” Another lady says: “I earned the 
Dinner Set in just FOUR HOURS.” 

TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, published twice-a-month, 52 or more pages in each issue, a. 50 cents per year, is the biggest magazine value 
in the United States. Do not wait for sample copies, take your own copy and show it to your friends and secure their subscription. However, 
we will send you sample copies and receipts if you want them. You do not have to send in the full 14 subscriptions at one time—we will keep 
strict account of all subscriptions you send, and as soon as you have sent us the required number, we will at once send the set, via freight, you to 
pay the small freight charge. We have a plan whereby you can repay yourself for the small amount you pay the railroad company, and in this 
way the set will not cost you one penny. 

CANADIAN AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS NOT ACCEPTED FOR THIS OFFER. 


a 
FIVE 


Address all letters and make remittances payable to TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, Canton, Ohio 

DO NOT FORGET TO MENTION THE NAME OF YOUR RAILROAD FREIGHT OFFICE 























































TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE 

Illustrates May Manton Fashions 



QURING the next twelve months 
To-Day’s Magazine will con¬ 
tain 700 (seven hundred) columns of 
Fashions and 1 50 (one hundred and 
fifty) columns of Needlework. 

MANUFACTURERS who have 
dress material, silks, cr findings 
for dresses, should be represented in 
To-Day’s Magazine during this 
time because the subscriber’s mind is 
on dress and personal adornment. 


r | HE fall fashion numbers will be 
extremely interesting. <H Why not 
tell our subscribers about your goods? 
To-Day’s readers are buyers. 



Watch To-Day’s Magazine 

During the Next Few Months 




















































